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THE  LIFE  OF  DR.  SA.MUEL  JOHNSON. 

Few  private  irersoiis  liiivc  Iteeii  more  iiielily 
or  more  doscrvcdly  esteemed  by  those  oftneir 
own  age  nnd  country  tlinii  was  Dr.  Samuel 
Jolmson.  Scarcely  ever  lived  a  man,  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  whose  life  and  familiar  conversation 
were  more  worthy  of  being  reconled ;  and 
never,  ]>erhaps,  have  these  particulars  liecn 
more  carefully  and  abundantly  preserved  than 
in  his  case.  Indeed,  to  one  whose  intention 
is  merely  to  write  a  brief  sketch,  not  extend¬ 
ing  beyond  a  few  i>agcs,  of  the  life  of  this 
great  and  good  iiiaii,  the  very  abundance  and 
value  of  the  materials  at  hand  form  the  chief 
difficulty  in  the  undertaking.  Ilut  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  writer  will  be  most  fully  answere<l, 
if  those  readers,  who  may  by  this  brief  sketcli 
he  made  acquainted  with  Johnson,  will  not 
lie  content  witli  so  slight  an  acipiaintance, 
but  will  seek  rather  to  become  more  intimate 
with  the  virtues  and  failings,  the  opinions  nnd 
arguments,  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  Eng¬ 
lish  philosophers,  by  means  of  the  “  Life  of 
Johnson,”  written  by  Ids  friend  nnd  admirer, 
James  Boswell.  Of  that  work,  which  may 
easily  be  obtained,  it  may  be  said  as  truly,  as 
it  might  be  said  of  the  person  whose  life  it 
describes,  that,  whatever  failings  are  to  be 
found  in  it,  it  abounds  with  both  amusement 
and  instruction  for  all  who  will  attend  to  its 
lessons. 

The  birthplace  of  SamuclJohnson  was  the 
renowned  and  ancient  city  of  Lichfield,  in 
which  place  his  father  was  for  many  years  a 
resMctable  bookseller.  He  was  born  on  the 
18th  of  September,  17(19,  and  was  baptised  in 
St.  Mary’s  Church  on  the  very  day  of  his 
birth.  The  child  who  was  thus'  early  in  life 
made  a  member  of  Christ’s  Church,  was  early 
taught  by  his  good  parents  the  important 
truths  of  our  holy  religion.  When  we  consi¬ 
der  how  high  and  independent  was  the  spirit. 


;  how  strong  and  violent  the  passions,  of  the 
'  muH,  we  may  easily  see  in  him  a  striking 
example  of  the  blessed  effects  of  religious 
1.  training  in  the  child.  It  is  curious  to  listen 
^  to  the  account  given  by  himself  of  the  first 
notice  which  he  could  remember,  given  him 
by  his  mother,  of  heaven  and  hell.  He  was 
I'  in  bed,  and  the  former  place  was  described  to 
him,  as  that  “  to  whicn  good  ])eople  went,” 
while  the  latter  was  said  to  Ire  “  a  place  where 
bad  |>eople  went;”  and  the  recollection  of 
this  curly  lesson  of  religious  truth  never  left 
his  mind.  Indeed,  his  memory  was  always 
very  powerful ;  and  once,  when  he  was  a 
child  in  jretticoats,  but  had  learned  to  read, 
his  mother  pointed  out  to  him  the  collect  for 
the  day,  saying,  “  Sam,  you  must  get  this  by 
heart and  then  went  up  stairs,  leaving  him 
to  his  lesson  :  but  by  the  time  she  had  reached 
the  second  floor,  she  heard  him  following  her. 

“  What  is  the  matter?”  said  she.  “  I  can  say 
it,”  he  replied ;  and  repeated  it  distinctly, 
though  he  could  not  have  read  it  more  than 
twice.  The  child,  whose  promising  talents 
could  not  but  be  noticed  by  his  parents,  was 
sent  to  various  schools,  in  which  he  gained 
a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  though  this  was 
done  notin  an  ordinary  way,  but  in  a  way  of 
his  own.  At  one  or  two  of  these  schools,  the 
rod  appears  to  have  been  most  unsparingly 
used,  which  indeed  was  a  common  thing  iii 
those  days  ;  and  now,  when  quite  a  contrary 
practice  prevails,  it  may  not  be  altogether 
useless  to  mention  Johnson’s  own  opinions 
upon  the  subject  of  correcting  children, — 
opinions  frequently  expressed  by  him  in  after¬ 
life.  “  I  would  rather,”  he  would  say,  “  have 
the  rod  to  be  the  general  terror  to  all,  to 
make  them  learn,  than  tell  a  child,  if  you  do 
thus  or  thus,  you  will  be  more  esteemed  than 
your  brothers  and  sisters.  The  rod  produces 
an  effect  whipli  terminates  in  itself.  A  child 
is  afraid  of  being  whipiied,  nnd  gets  his  task, 
and  there’s  an  end  on’t ;  whereas,  by  exciting 
emulation  and  comparisons  of  superiority,  you 
lay  the  foundation  of  lasting  mischief, — you 
make  brothers  and  sisters  hate  each  other.” 

After  leaving  school,  young  Johnson  re¬ 
mained  at  home,  during  two  years,  in  a  state 
of  seeming  idleness ;  but  he  continued  to  im¬ 
prove  his  mind  by  reading,in  which  his  father’s 
calling  afforded  him  a  great  opportunity  of 
indulging,  since  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for 
books,  though  his  studies  in  this  way  were, 
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of  course,  irregular.  In  liis  nineteenth  year, 
however,  he  was  sent  to  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  where,  his  father’s  means  not  being 
equal  to  his  maintenance,  it  is  likely  that 
some  friends  had  engaged  to  support  him ; 
but  whether  it  were  so  or  not,  his  hopes  of 
assistance  failed  him,  his  father  became  insol¬ 
vent;  and  he  was  forced  to  leave  Oxford  in 
1731,  without  having  taken  a  degree,  or  com¬ 
pleted  his  course  there.  It  may  be  truly  said, 
that  of  all  kinds  of  poverty  the  least  easily  to 
l>e  endured  is  that  which  shuts  out  a  great 
nnd  noble  mind  from  the  society  to  which  it 
feels  itself  to  be  equal,  or  even  su'perior.  Poor 
Johnson  must  have  suffered  intensely  in  tliis 
way ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  n  schoolfellow,  who  was 
then  at  Christ  Church,  he  was  driven  to  cease 
his  visits,  Iiecause  his  poverty  became  so 
great,  that  his  shoes  were  worn  out,  and  his 
feet  appeared  through  them,  which  circum¬ 
stance  was  seen  and  noticed  by  the  gay  young 
men  of  Christ  Church !  Yet,  with  all  this,  he 
was  too  proud  to  accept  of  money  ;  and  some¬ 
body  having  set  a  pair  of  new  shoes  at  his 
door,  he  threw  them  away,  and  was  angry. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  a  weakness;  but  who 
cannot  feel  for  the  w'eaknesses  of  such  a  man 
in  such  a  situation?  Johnson  returned  to 
Lichfield,  not  knowing  by  what  means  to 
gain  himself  a  livelihood ;  and  from  this  time 
all  the  history  of  the  first  jmrt  of  his  life  is  a 
history  of  poverty,  trials,  nnd  sufferings.  In 
December  1781  his  father  died,  leaving  a 
widow  in  very  humble  circumstances,  nnd 
one  son  (who  shortly  afterwards  died)  besides 
Samuel,  who  was  thus  left,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-one,  to  fight  his  way  through  the 
world.  In  addition  to  his  other  trials,  he 
had  been  afflicted,  a  year  or  two  before,  with 
a  sad  attack  of  melancholy  or  nervousness, 
arising  partly  from  the  king’s  evil  or  scro¬ 
fula,  a  disorder  which  he  inherited  from  his 
father :  and  thus  at  a  time  when  he  needed  all 
the  encouragement  that  hope,  and  health,  and 
high  spirits  could  bestow,  he  was  weighed 
down  uy  a  dismal  feeling,  affecting  at  once 
both  his  body  and  mind,  and  disjtosing  him 
to  look  at  every  object  in  the  darkest  point  of 
view.  This  melancholy  feeling  never  forsook 
him,  butcontinued  to  be  a  trial  and  an  annoy¬ 
ance  to  him,  even  to  the  very  end  of  his  days. 

It  would  be  a  sad  and  wearying  task  to 
attempt  to  follow  the  young  student  through 
all  the  struggles  for  a  bare  living,  to  which 
it  pleased  God  that  he  should  be  exposed. 
Among  other  places  where  he  resided  for  a 
short  time,  Birmingham  was  one;  and  here  he 
met  with  the  person  who  afterwards  became 
his  wife.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  Mr.  Porter, 
and  her  age  was  double  that  of  her  young  ad¬ 
mirer;  nor  was  her  property  sufficient  to  raise 
him  above  want.  Nevertheless,  in  sjiile  ofi 
what  prudence  might  have  to  say  on  the  sub-  | 


ject,  the  match  was  arranged ;  and,  in  his 
twenty -seven til  year,  Samuel  Johnson  was 
married  at  Derby.  For  some  unknown  rea¬ 
son,  this  place  was  chosen  rather  than  Bir¬ 
mingham,  where  Mrs.  Porter  lived ;  and  on 
their  journey  from  the  latter  town  to  Derby, 
— a  journey  which  was  performed  on  horse¬ 
back, — the  following  curious  adventure  took 
lace,  which  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  the 
ridegroom  himself,  addressed  to  a  friend, 

“  Sir,”  he  says,  “  she  had  read  the  old  ro¬ 
mances,  and  had  got  into  her  head  the  fan¬ 
tastical  notion  that  a  woman  of  spirit  should 
use  her  lover  like  her  dog.  So,  sir,  at  first 
she  told  me  that  I  rodetoo  fast,  and  she  could 
not  keep  up  with  me;  and  when  I  rode  a  little 
slower,  she  )>asscd  me,  nnd  complained  that  I 
lagged  bcliind.  I  was  not  to  be  made  the 
slave  of  caprice ;  and  I  resolved  to  begin  ns  I 
meant  to  end.  I  therefore  pushed  on  briskly 
till  I  was  fairly  out  of  her  sight.  The  road 
lay  between  two  hedges,  so  I  was  sure  she 
could  not  miss  it;  and  I  contrived  tliat  she 
should  soon  come  up  with  me.  Wlien  she 
did,  I  ohsierved  her  to  be  in  tears.”  This  was 
ratlier  an  odd  and  unpromising  beginning  of 
married  life;  but,  notwithstanding,  Johnson 
always  shewed himse'ifa  most  affectionate  hus¬ 
band,  and  his  attachment  to  his  wife,  who 
died  many  years  before  him,  continued  even 
to  the  very  last  years  of  his  own  life. 

One  thing  must  be  remembered,  which  was 
a  very  inqiortant  feature  in  Johnson’s  charac¬ 
ter,  and  wliich  alone  can  explain  the  general 
goodness  of  his  conduct  under  even  the  most 
trying  circumstances:  no  man  can  form  a  cor¬ 
rect  idea  of  his  character,  without  taking  into 
account  his  deep  sense  of  region.  Through¬ 
out  his  whole  life  it  was  his  constant  effort  to 
continue  a  humble  and  faithful  member  of  that 
Christian  Church  into  which  he  had  been  at 
baptism  admitted;  and,  by  Divine  assistance, 
his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success ;  and  al¬ 
though  many  trials  besides  that  chief  trial,  his 
natural  melancholy,  might  combine  to  deprive 
him  partially  of  the  comforts  of  religion,  yet  he 
was  by  no  means  a  total  stranger  to  these  con¬ 
solations.  Often  did  outward  troubles  or  bodily 
afflictions  succeed  for  a  time, indeed,  in  drown¬ 
ing  the  voice,  but  still  was  there  a  voice  within 
that  sjioke  peace  to  his  soul.  His  own  ac¬ 
count  of  his  state  of  mind,  in  childhood  and 
youth,  with  respect  to  religious  feeling  is  re¬ 
markable.  He  Iiegan  to  grow  careless  about 
attending  church  in  his  ninth  year,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  repaira  of  the  parish- 
church,  he  was  forced  to  go  and  find  a  seat 
elsewhere.  “  Having  bad  eyes,  nnd  being 
awkward  about  this,”  said  he,  “  I  used  to  go 
nnd  read  in  the  fields  on  Sunday.  This  habit 
continued  till  my  fourteenth  year ;  and  still  I 
find  n  great  reluctance  to  go  to  church.  I 
then  became  a  sort  of  lax  talker  against  reli¬ 
gion,  for  I  did  not  much  think  against  it;  and 
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this  lasted  till  I  went  to  Oxford,  wliere  it 
would  not  l)e  suffered.  AVhen  at  Oxford,  I 
took  up  Law’s  ‘  Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  Life,’ 
expecting  to  find  it  a  dull  book  (as  such  books 
penernlly  are),  and  perhaps  to  laugh  at  it. 
But  I  found  Law  quite  an  overmatch  for  me ; 
and  this  was  the  first  occasion  of  rny  thinking 
in  earnest  of  religion,  after  I  becanre  capable 
of  rational  inquiry.”  From  this  time  forward 
religion  became  the  lending  object  of  his 
thoughts ;  though  with  Christian  humility  he 
always  owned  and  lamented  that  his  practice 
of  its  duties  fell  far  short  of  what  it  ought 
to  be. 

After  his  marriage,  Johnson  opened  a  school 
near  his  native  city  of  Lichfield  ;  but  this  at¬ 
tempt  proving  unsuccessful,  he  went  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  it  was  his  lot  first  to  undergo  the 
severest  trials,  and  then  to  earn  the  highest 
reputation.  Garrick,  the  celebrated  actor, 
was  Johnson’s  companion  in  this  journey,  and 
both  came  to  the  chief  city  ol  the  empire 
alike  poor  and  friendless,  while  both  were 
destined  by  Providence  to  be  alike  successful, 
though  in  very  different  ways.  The  humble 
condition  in  which  these  two  friends  were 
may  be  guessed  from  the  following  anecdotes. 
Afterwards,  when  Johnson  and  Garrick  were 
both  present,  the  former  spoke  of  something 
that  happened  in  the  year  when  he  came  to 
liOndon  with  two-pence  halfpenny  in  his 
pocket.  “  Ell,”  said  Garrick,  ”  what  do  you 
say?  with  two -pence  halfpenny  in  your 
])0ckct?”  “Why,  yes,”  was  Johnson’s  re¬ 
ply;  “when  1  came  with  two-pence  half¬ 
penny  in  niy  pocket,  and  thou,  l)avy,  with 
I  three  halfjienco  in  thine!"  And  Johnson 
himself  stated  that  the  bookseller  Wilcox, 
having  heard  of  his  intention  to  get  hisliveli- 
I  hood  ns  an  author,  looked  at  nis  huge  and 
strong  frame,  and  said,  “  You  had  better  buy 
a  porter’s  knot.”  lie,  however,  ndiled,  “  Wil¬ 
cox  was  one  of  my  best  friends.”  At  this 
I  time,  when  he  first  arrived  in  London,  he 
uied  to  dine  for  eightpence:  “  1  had,”  says 
he,  “  a  cut  of  meat  for  sixpence,  ami  bread  for 
i  »  penny,  and  gave  the  waiter  a  penny.”  liut 
I  this  was  luxury  compared  with  the  state  of 
want  into  which  he  afterwards  fell.’  After 
a  abort  residence  in  London  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  he  returned  to  Lichfield  to  liis 
wife,  where  he  stayed  three  months,  and  then 
they  finally  removed  to  the  metronolis ;  and 
since  Loudon  was  a  place  that  Jonnson  sin¬ 
cerely  loved,  he  never  afterwards  left  it  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  always  seems  to  have 
been  glad  to  return  to  it.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  men  of  great  talents  and  genius  who  are 
w*ally  partial  to  crowded  cities ;  for  though 
many  such  men  are  compelled  to  pass  their 

'  One  of  hU  k-Uera  to  Cave  the  bookscUcr,  in  1738, 
finiihej  thun 

“  Vour'»,  leilhonl  a  diiiHer, 

"Sara.  Johmon.” 


lives  chiefly  in  these  places,  and  thus  become 
accustomed  and  attached  to  them,  very  few 
such  have  liked  or  preferred  them.  Johnson’s 
first  effort  in  London  was  the  writing  of  a 
play  called  “  Irene but  this  did  not  succeed, 
for  it  was  not  acted  till  twelve  years  after¬ 
wards,  and  never  became  very  popular.  He 
afterwards  was  engaged  with  Cave,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  “The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  and 
wrote  much  for  that  work.  In  tlie  year  1738 
he  published  the  first  work  which  gained  him 
a  name ;  and  ‘  London,  a  Poem,’  in  imitation 
of  the  severe  description  of  Rome  given  by 
the  Latin  poet  Juvenal,  obtained  great  credit 
and  had  a  good  sale.  Two  lines  in  it  cannot 
but  move  the  feelings  of  those  who  recollect 
that  the  writer,  possessed  of  talents  which 
afterwards  commanded  the  admiration  of  all, 
and  conscious  that  he  possessed  these  talents, 
was  nevertheless  an  unknown,  needy  adven¬ 
turer,  depending  for  his  daily  bread  upon 
whatever  the  booksellers  chose  or  could  af¬ 
ford  to  give  him  for  the  occasional  productions 
of  his  pen.  It  was  under  a  deep  sense  of  his 
own  situation,  no  doubt,  that  Johnson  wrote 
these  forcible  lines : — 

“  This  mournful  truth  is  every  where  confess’d, 

Slow  riu*  worth  btf  poverty  drpretid  /'* 

This  state  of  anxious  poverty’,  during  which, 
though  rising  into  notice,  Johnson  was  sur¬ 
rounded  with  difficulties,  continued  for  many 
years.  In  1743  his  affectionate  liberality  was 
shewn,  amidst  his  own  distresses,  to  his  be¬ 
loved  mother;  for  he  then  took  upon  himself 
a  debt  of  hers,  which,  apparently  small,  was 
yet  considerable  to  him.  About  this  time  he 
was  occasionally  in  such  extreme  want,  as  to 
be  unable  to  pay  fur  a  lodging,  so  that  he  and 
a  companion  in  sorrows,  though  not  in  vir¬ 
tues,  Savage  the  poet,  have  wandered  together 
whole  nights  in  the  streets.  And  afterwards, 
when,  upon  his  friend’s  untimely  death,  he 
had  published  an  account  of  the  Life  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Savage,  this  work  was  justly  praised  by  a 
gentleman  who  happened  to  bo  dining  with 
Mr.  Cave.  The  bookseller  afterwards  told 
his  visitor  that  he  had  made  a  man  very 
happy  that  day.  “How  can  that  be?”  was 
the  answer ;  “  nobody  was  there  but  our¬ 
selves.”  He  was  then  reminded  that  a  jdate 
of  victuals  was  sent  away  from  table,  which 
was,  it  appeared,  for  Johnson,  who  heard  the 
praises  of  his  work,  though,  being  shabbily 
dressed,  he  did  not  chouse  to  make  his  aji- 
pearance. 

When  ten  long  weary  years  had  flown  by 
since  the  arrival  of  Johnson  in  London,  dur¬ 
ing  which  his  life  had  been  little  better  than 
a  struggle  for  the  means  of  living,  his  great 
undertaking,  his  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  was  commenced.  This  amazing 
work  was  begun  in  1747,  and  finished  in  17.>j, 
so  that  it  occupied  the  greater  part  of  eight 
years  of  the  author’s  life ;  and  it  is  not  too 
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much  to  say,  that  no  other  man  ever  deserved 
so  well  of  ills  native  tongue,  by  settling  tlie 
use  and  meaning  of  its  various  words,  ns  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  has  deserved  of  tlie  English 
language.  His  Dictionary  may  be  truly  said 
to  be  one  of  those  rare  but  valuable  works,  of 
whose  great  excellence  constant  use  and  ex* 
])erience  can  alone  make  us  aware.  In  the 
interval  during  which  he  was  steadily  currying 
on  this  grand  work,  several  smaller  but  very 
important  works  were  written  by  him;  and 
among  others,  “Tlie  Rambler,” — a  collection 
of  essays  which  will  last  as  long  as  the  Ian* 
guage  in  which  they  are  written, — must  not  be 
forgotten.  But,  besides  their  own  merit,  the 
publication  of  these  essays  deserves  to  be 
noticed,  because  of  the  humble  and  holy  spirit 
in  which  the  work  was  begun  by  the  uutlior. 
The  following  prayer,  composed  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  was  found  among  Johnson’s  pa]>ers: 

“  Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  all  good  things, 
without  wliose  help  all  labour  is  ineffectual, 
and  without  whose  grace  all  wisdom  is 
folly;  grant,  I  beseecTi  Thee,  that  in  this 
undertaking  Thy  Holy  Spirit  may  not  be 
withheld  from  me,  but  that  I  may  promote 
Thy  glory,  and  the  salvation  of  myself  and 
others:  grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  the  sake  of 
Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Amen.”  With  such 
feelings  was  “  The  Rambler”  commenced  ; 
and,  although  its  author  was  naturally  indo¬ 
lent,  and  subject  to  low  spirits, — although  he 
was  at  the  same  time  much  occupied  by  his  Dic¬ 
tionary,  and  received  little  or  no  assistance, — 
yet  he  contrived  for  three  whole  years  to  fur¬ 
nish,  from  the  stores  of  his  own  mind,  a  va¬ 
luable  essay  for  the  press,  without  irregularity 
or  failure,  “  twice  a  week.”  I 

Soon  after  the  Rambler  was  finished,  and 
while  he  was  yet  busily  engaged  in  collecting 
materials  for  his  Dictionary,  and  arranging  I 
them  in  proper  order,  it  pleased  God  to  de-  | 
])rive  Johnson  of  his  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  . 
and  sincerely  loved,  and  whose  loss  was  re-  i 
membered  and  deplored  by  him  during  the 
whole  remaining  portion  of  his  own  life.  Se-  I 
veral  years  passed  by,  during  which  his  Dic¬ 
tionary  afforded  him  continual  occupation; 
until,  in  the  year  175j,  that  great  work  at 
length  made  its  ap)>curnnce.  The  sum  agreed 
to  be  paid  by  the  publishers  for  the  labour 
of  seven  or  eight  years,  which  this  immense 
undertaking  cost  its  author,  was  1575/. ;  and 
on  this,  together  with  the  profits  of  his  other 
works  written  during  the  same  time,  Johnson 
was  enabled  to  live  much  more  comfortably 
than  before,  althoiiuh  he  was  at  great  ex- 
])cnses,  being  obliged  to  employ  no  fewer  than 
six  persons  to  cojiy  out  the  words  and  (piota- 
tions  for  his  Dictionary.  Lord  Chcstcrlield, 
a  nobleman  more  famous  fur  the  high  polish 
of  his  manners  than  fur  the  goodness  of  his 
principles,  was  to  have  been  the  patron  of  this 
noble  work,  and  to  him  the  dcdicutiou  was 


to  have  been  written.  But  sinee  the  patron 
chose  to  take  no  notice  of  the  industrious 
toils  of  the  author  during  their  progress,  the 
author  was  resolved  that,  when  these  were 
completed,  they  should  nut  be  ushered  into 
the  world  under  the  patron’s  name.  In  short, 
a  misunderstanding  arose  between  the  two 
parties;  the  tjiant  could  not  brook  the  thought 
of  stooping  to  court  the  patronage  of  a  dwarf; 
and  so  Johnson,  after  writing  a  very  civil  but 
very  severe  letter  to  Chesterfield,  declared 
that  he  had  thought  him  a  lord  among  wits, 
but  had  found  him  only  a  wit  amonv  lords; 
and  the  other  revenged  himself  by  ealTing  the 
uncourtly  philosopher  “  a  respectable  llot- 
teiitot.”  Before  the  Dictionary  was  pub¬ 
lished,  its  author  visited  Oxlord,  where  u 
successful  application  was  made  for  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Master  of  Arts,  with  which  the  title- 
page  of  his  new  work  was  accordingly  graced. 
The  patience  of  the  booksellers  was  very  much 
tried,  and  Johnson  was  repeatedly  urged  to 
hasten  the  completion  of  his  Dictionary,  more 
especially  us  he  had  received  all  the  money 
some  time  before  the  tusk  was  fini.shed.  When 
the  ])erson  who  carried  the  last  sheet  to  the 
publisher  had  returned,  Johnson  imiuired, 
“Well,  what  did  he  say?”  “Sir,”  was  the 
reply,  “  he  said,  ‘  Thank  God  1  have  done 
with  him.’”  “I  um  glad,”  said  Johnson, 
j  with  a  smile,  “  that  he  thanks  God  for  any 
I  thing.” 

I  Before  we  lose  sight  of  this  great  event  in 
,  our  author’s  life, — the  publication  of  his  Eng- 
I  lish  Dictionary, — it  may  be  well  to  notice 
I  another  ])roof  which,  among  many  similar 
ones,  he  has  left  behind  hint  of  his  devout 
and  religious  feelings.  When  he  began  the 
second  volume  of  his  very  laborious  work,  he 
used  this  prayer,  which  was  found  in  his 
diary  for  1753 :  “  O  God,  who  hast  hitherto 
supi>orte<l  me,  enable  me  to  proceed  in  this 
labour,  and  in  the  whole  task  of  rny  present 
state;  that  when  I  shall  render  up,  at  the  last 
day,  an  account  of  the  talent  committed  to 
me,  I  may  receive  jtardon,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Amen.”  Nor  was  Johnson’s 
j  religion  of  that  unsettled  and  wavering  cha- 
!  racter  which  is  often  so  jtopular  and  common 
,  among  men  of  letters — indeed,  in  the  world  ge- 
1  nerally.  He  was  frequently  called  “  a  bigot;” 

I  and  if  by  that  word  is  meant  one  who  con¬ 
scientiously  and  tirmly  clings  to  that  body, 
the  Church,  into  which  he  was  in  infancy  bap¬ 
tised,  then,  it  is  true,  did  Johnson  deserve 
the  name.  And  truth  compels  us  to  own, 
that  the  too  strong  language,  in  which  this 
great  man  was  apt  to  indulge,  might  often 
give  some  handle  to  the  suspicion  of  bigotry, 
which  was  raised  against  him;  although,  it 
must  be  remembered,  he  spoke  too  strongly 
upon  almost  all  other  subjects  besides  religion. 
I  Johnson  was,  in  fact,  a  very  zealous  member 
I  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  his  soul  was 
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too  deeply  impressed  with  its  general  ex¬ 
cellence,  even  in  those  days  of  its  inactivity 
during  which  he  lived,  to  allow  him  to  speak 
otherwise  than  warmly,  when  slander,  or  op¬ 
position,  or  schism,  were  seeking  its  over¬ 
throw.  Yet  could  he  do  justice  to  the  merits 
of  those  that  helonged  not  to  his  own  com¬ 
munion;  a  striking  instance  of  which  is  given 
in  his  praises  of  Dr.  Watts  and  Mrs.  Uowe. 
“Dr.  Watts,”  he  said,  “was  one  of  the  first 
who  taught  the  Dissenters  to  write  and  speak 
like  other  men,  by  shewing  them  that  elegance 
might  consist  w’ith  piety.”  Of  both  these 
persons  he  added,  “  they  would  have  done 
nonour  to  a  hotter  society,  for  they  had  that 
charity  which  might  well  make  their  failings 
be  forgotten,  and  with  which  the  wholo  Chris¬ 
tian  world  wish  for  communion.  They  were 
pure  from  all  the  heresies  of  an  age,  to  which 
everj’  ojrinion  is  become  a  favourite  that  the 
universal  Church  has  hitherto  detested.” 

For  some  years  after  the  completion  of  his 
Dictionary,  Johnson  continued  to  be  engaged 
in  various  works,  among  which  was  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  Shakspeare;  and  although  he  had 
shewn  so  muen  jmwer  of  enduring  toil  in  a  ! 
far  more  laborious  work,  yet  was  he  nine  years 
engaged  in  this  work,  which  he  had  proposed  i 
to  publish  very  speedily,  not  having  made 
allowances  for  liis  natural  indolence  or  other 
hinderances.  In  17->f)  his  mother  died,  at  the  j 
advanced  age  of  ninety;  and  this  event  called 
forth  the  same  strong  nlfcction,  and  the  same 
deep-rooted  drca<l  of  death,  by  which  our 
great  philosopher  was  always  distinguished. 
Being  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon¬ 
don  by  his  pursuits,  he  had  nut  seen  his  aged 
mother  for  some  years,  although  he  had  been 
liberal  in  his  assistance  towards  her  support. 
His  conduct  towards  her  altogether  was  that 
of  a  dutiful  son  and  a  good  Christian  ;  and  his 
remarks  after  her  decease  are  as  excellent  as 
they  are  simple :  “  You  will  conceive  my  sor¬ 
row  for  the  loss  of  my  mother,  of  the  best  I 
mother.  If  she  were  to  live  again,  surely  I 
should  behave  better  to  her.  But  she  is  happy, 
and  w  hat  is  past  is  nothing  to  her ;  ami  for 
me,  since  I  cannot  repair  my  fatdts  to  her,  I 
hope  repentance  will  efface  them.” 

It  was  among  the  early  acts  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  to  bestow  a  ])en8ion  of  dtjtt/.  a 
year  ujmn  Johnson;  and  well  indeed  would  it 
be,  if  the  bounty  of  princes  were  always  as 
wisely  bestowed,  ami  ns  well  used,  ns  in  this 
instance.  The  object  of  his  Majesty’s  favour 
had  been  rejwesentcd  to  him  as  a  very  learned 
and  good  man,  without  any  certain  provision ; 
and  the  pension  was  granted  solely  as  the  re¬ 
ward  of  literary  merit,  without  any  agree¬ 
ment  or  understanding  that  the  receiver  of  it 
ahoidd  supj)ort  the  government  with  bis  pen, 
which  has  been  maliciously  and  untndy  re- 
imrted.  Indeed,  Lord  Bute,  then  prime 
ainister,  said  to  him  expressly:  “It  is  not 


given  you  for  any  thing  you  are  to  do,  but  for 
what  you  have  done.”  The  well-timed  bounty, 
thus  worthily  and  generously  bestowed,  was 
in  those  days  a  larger  income  than  the  same 
sum  would  now,  comjmratively,  be;  at  any 
rate,  it  was  enough  to  place  the  receiver  above 
all  those  j>etty  cares  and  daily  anxieties  which 
he  hail  endured  so  long  and  so  patiently,  how¬ 
ever  greatly  they  acted  as  hinderances  to  free¬ 
dom  of  thought  or  hajipiness  of  life.  After¬ 
wards,  on  several  occasions,  the  pen  of  Samuel 
Johnson  was  employed,  with  more  or  less  of 
vigour  and  success,  on  the  side  of  monarchy 
and  order ;  but  this  was  not  because  he  was 
in  the  receipt  of  a  ]>ension— it  was  merely  the 
honest  expression  of  his  opinions  on  such  sub¬ 
jects.  The  same  principles  which  made  him 
a  zealous  Churchman,  made  him  a  warm 
loyalist  also;  and  while  he  endeavoured  to 
“  fear  God,”  he  forgot  not  to  “  honour  the 
king”  too.  Indeed  he  always  declared  him¬ 
self  a  friend  to  subordination,  as  most  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  happiness  of  society.  There  is  a 
mutual  pleasure,  he  asserted,  in  governing 
and  being  governed.  But  this  last  is  a  plea¬ 
sure  which  only  the  faithful,  humble  Christian 
— not  the  high-spirited,  self-sufficient  child  of 
this  world — is  allowed  to  experience.  No  per¬ 
son  could  have  suffered  more  from  the  pains 
of  want  and  poverty  than  Johnson  himself, 
but  at  no  time  of  his  life  does  he  ever  appear 
as  the  patron  or  excuser  of  discontent  and 
rebellion,  lie  wisely  saw  that,  great  ns  are 
the  present  evils  of  society,  a  total  change 
would  only  have  the  effect  of  increasing  and 
aggravating  them.  He  observed  once,  with 
great  truth,  that  “  it  is  better  that  some  should 
be  unhappy,  than  that  none  should  be  happy ; 
which  would  be  the  case  in  a  general  state  of 
equality.”  And  it  was  an  amusement  to  the 
great  moralist  to  tell  the  story  of  his  posing 
ii  wild  repiiblic.'in  lady,  a  great  admirer  of 
equality,  by  asking  her  to  allow  her  footman 
to  sit  down  and  dine  with  them  !  “She  has 
never  liked  me  since,”  added  he:  “sir,  your 
levellers  wish  to  level  doim  as  far  as  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  cannot  bear  levelling  up  to 
themselves.”  And  yet  there  was  nothing 
flattering  or  servile  alwnit  Johnson ;  indeed  his 
temper  and  course  of  life  were  the  very  re¬ 
verse.  While  he  was  for  paying  “  honour  to 
whom  honour  is  due,”  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  rank  and  station  which  exist,  he 
I  was  no  friend  of  oppression  or  tyranny  ;  and 
'  of  himself  he  could  say  truly,  without  fear  of 
contradiction :  “  no  man  who  ever  lived  by 
'  literature  has  lived  more  independently  thqn 
I  have  done.’* 

i  Being  thus  enabled,  by  the  w’oll-bestowed 
i  bounty  of  a  good  and  religious  king,  to  live  at 
ease,  and  in  freedom  from  those  cares  which 
'  had  so  long  troubled  him,  Johnson  now  passed 
his  life  in  a  less  laborious,  and  perhaps  less 
I  interesting  way,  but  yet  in  a  manner  far  more 
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agreeable  to  hiinseir,  and  more  creditable  to 
bis  native  country,  of  wliich  be  was  justly 
esteemed  a  chief  ornament.  Soon  after  the 
commencement  of  his  pension,  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Boswell,  who,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  l)elonging  to  the  nation  (Scot¬ 
land)  against  which  Jminson  was  in  the  habit 
of  exclaiming  violently,  was  admitted  into  his 
closest  circle  of  fiienJls,  and  for  many  years 
was  allowed  to  ciuestion  the  Doctor,  and  note 
down  his  answers,  with  a  freedom  that  scarcely 
any  other  of  his  acquaintances  could  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  take.  The  consequence  of  Boswell’s 
friendship  with  the  great  philosopher,  was  a 
long  and  most  interesting  life  of  Johnson, 
which,  whatever  may  be  its  faults,  has  good 
.qualities  uiidoubtedlY  far  surpassing  them. 
Another  new  friendship  which  Johnson  made 
at  this  time  was  that  of  Thrale,  the  great  : 
brewer,  whose  father  had  begun  life  with  I 
working  at  G«.  a  week,  and  lived  to  allow  I 
his  son,  after  leaving  college,  nut  less  than  | 
lOOOf.  a  year.  This  acquaintance  was  a  very  | 
lasting  and  very  agreeable  one,  since,  for  many  , 
years  afterwards,  Johnson  was  a  constant 
visitor  at  Mr.  Thrale’s  table,  and  had  a  room 
set  apart  for  his  use,  l>oth  at  the  town-house 
and  country  -  residence  of  that  gentleman. 
Thus,  surrounded  by  friends  and  admirers, 
itossessed  of  a  sufficiency  of  his  own,  and 
kindly  received  by  the  wealthy  and  great, 
Johnson  ]iasscd  many  years  of  Ids  life  with 
little  or  no  outward  disturbance,  yet  still 
subject  to  fre<|uent  attacks  of  disease  and 
low  spirits,  which,  without  lieing  of  a  very 
serious,  were  yet  of  a  distressing  character. 
While  Ids  days  were  jiassing  in  this  uniform  | 
manner,  it  is  plain  that  but  few  events  can 
have  happened  to  him  at  all  worthy  of  being 
noticed  in  so  brief  a  sketch  of  his  life;  but  we 
may  remember,  that  it  is  often  more  by  what 
they  m\f  than  by  what  they  do  or  tttffer,  that 
literary  men  are  distinguished  from  tTie  rest  of 
mankind.  And  among  the  numberless  say¬ 
ings  which  Boswell  has  recorded  of  Ids  friend, 
it  may  be  profitable  to  bring  forward  a  few, 
in  order  to  shew,  respecting  various  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  matters,  what  were  the 
opinions  of  the  great  Samuel  Johnson.  How¬ 
ever,  one  very  imjiortant  event  in  this  philo¬ 
sopher’s  life  may  deserve  our  notice,  liefore 
we  proceed  to  examine  a  few  of  his  notions 
upon  various  subjects.  In  February  1707,  he 
was  honoured  by  a  private  conversation  with 
George  III.  in  the  library  at  the  queen’s 
house,  which  was  occasionally  visited  by  him. 
The  king  had  directed  that  he  might  be  told 
when  Dr.  Johnson  came  next  to  the  library. 
Accordingly,  when  this  happened,  the  libra¬ 
rian,  seeing  the  visitor  deeply  engaged  in  a 
book,  hastened  to  the  king,  and  having  in- 
forineil  his  Majesty,  and  lighted  him  as  far 
as  a  ])rivate  door,  of  which  the  royal  owner 
liad  tlie  key,  the  librarian  stepped  forward 


hastily  to  the  doctor,  and  interrupted  his 
studies  by  whispering  to  him,  “  Sir,  here  is 
the  king.^’  The  philosopher  started  up,  and 
stood  still.  His  majesty  approached  him,  and 
at  once  was  courteously  easy.  Oxford,  which 
Johnson  had  recently  visited,  was  the  first 
subject  of  conversation  ;  and  the  comparative 
excellence  of  its  libraries  and  those  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  was  discussed.  The  next  inquiry  put 
by  the  monarch  to  the  author  was,  if  he  wos 
then  writing  any  thing?  He  replied  that  he 
was  not;  for  he  had  prett)'  well  told  the  world 
what  he  knew,  and  must  now  rend  to  acipiirc 
more  knowledge.  The  king  said,  “  I  do  not 
think  you  borrow'  much  from  any  body.” 
Johnson  thought  he  had  already  done  his  part 
as  a  writer.  “  1  should  have  thought  so  too,” 
was  the  royal  answer,  “  if  you  had  not  written 
so  well.”  Johnson  afterwards  observed  u|K)ii 
this,  that  “no  man  could  have  paid  a  hand¬ 
somer  compliment;  and  it  was  nt  for  a  king 
to  pay.  It  was  decisive.”  When  naked  by  a 
friend  whether  he  made  any  reply  to  this  com¬ 
pliment,  he  answered,  “  No,  sir.  When  the 
king  had  said  it,  it  was  to  lie  so.  It  was  not 
fur  me  to  bandy  civilities  with  my  sovereign.” 
Few  of  those  who  have  always  lived  in  courts 
could  have  shown  a  nicer  and  juster  sense  of 
true  politeness. 

The  king  having  observed  to  him  that  he 
supposed  he  must  have  read  a  great  deal, 
Jolinson  answered  that  he  thoui/ht  more  than 
he  read ;  ami  from  this  the  conversation  turned 
to  Bishop  Warburton,  and  other  learned  men 
of  that  day,  one  of  whom.  Dr.  Hill,  was  81k>- 
ken  of  by  Johnson  as  an  ingenious  man,  out 
not  very  careful  almut  truth.  “  I  now,”  said 
Johnson  to  his  friends,  when  he  afterwards 
related  what  had  ])assed,  “  began  to  consider 
that  I  was  lowering  this  man  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  his  sovereign,  and  thought  it  was  time 
for  me  to  say  something  that  might  be  more 
favourable;”  which  he  accordingly  did.  After 
some  further  conversation,  chiefly  on  literary 
matters,  the  king  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
the  lives  of  some  of  those  men,  whose  writings 
have  adorned  this  country,  ably  executed ;  and 
this  task  he  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by 
Johnson,  who  signified  his  readiness  to  com¬ 
ply  with  his  majesty’s  wishes.  During  the 
whole  interview,  the  doctor  talked  with  pro¬ 
found  resfiect,  but  still  in  his  firm,  manly 
manner ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  king  had  with¬ 
drawn,  he  shewed  himself  highly  pleased  with 
his  majesty’s  conversation  and  gracious  be¬ 
haviour.  To  Mr.  Barnard,  the  librarian,  he 
said,  “  Sir,  they  may  talk  of  the  king  as  they 
will,  but  he  is  the  finest  gentleman  I  have 
ever  seen.”  And  he  afterwards  observed, 
“  His  manners  are  those  of  as  fine  a  gentle¬ 
man  as  we  may  suppose  Louis  the  Four¬ 
teenth,  or  Charles  the  Second.” 

To  a  man  so  sincerely  attached  to  the  mon¬ 
archy,  both  from  principle  and  from  gratitude, 
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asJohnson  was,  this  interview  aiul  conversation 
with  his  sovereign  must  liavebeen  in  tlie  Iiigh- 
est  degree  gratifying.  However  humble  tlie 
origin,  and  independent  the  character  of  our 
philosopher,  he  always  despised  and  scouted 
the  vain  and  ridiculous  efforts  of  discontented 
spirits  against  law  and  order,  and  subjection 
to  the  higher  powers ;  and  his  answer  to  the 
same  wild  republican,  Mrs.  Macaulay,  who 
has  been  already  mentioned,  deserves  to  be 
noticed.  On  another  occasion,  she  expressed 
her  wonder  how  he  could  reconcile  his  politi¬ 
cal  with  his  moral  principles ;  his  notions  of 
inequality  of  ranks  and  subjection  with  wish¬ 
ing  well  to  the  haiiinness  of  all  mankind  ; 

“  who  might  live,”  she  said,  “  so  agreeably, 
had  they  all  their  portions  of  land,  and  none 
to  domineer  over  another.”  To  this  Johnson 
made  a  sensible  reply : — “  1  reconcile  my 
principles  very  well,”  said  he,  “  because  man-  j 
kind  are  happier  in  a  state  of  inequality  and  i 
subordination.  M  ere  they  to  be  in  this  pretty  | 
state  of  etpiality,  they  w  ould  soon  degenerate  ' 
into  brutes ;  they  would  become  Monbuddo’s  ; 
notion'  —  their  tails  woidd  grow.  All  would  I 
be  losers,  were  all  to  work  fur  all.  They  would  | 
have  no  intellectual  improvement.*  All  in-  , 
tellectual  improvement  arises  from  leisure : 
all  leisure  arises  from  one  working  for  ano-  | 
ther.”  When  Johnson  was  in  Scotland,  Lord  ' 
Graham  praisetl  the  talents  of  some  one,  con-  | 
ceriiiiig  w  hom  he  added  that  he  had  a  great 
love  of  liberty.  “  He  is  youmj,  my  lord,” 
said  the  doctor,  w  ith  an  arch  smile ;  “  all  Ihujs 
love  liberty,  till  experience  convinces  them 
they  are  nut  so  lit  to  govern  themselves  ns  i 
they  imagined.  We  are  all  agreed  as  to  our  ! 
own  liberty  ;  we  would  have  os  much  of  it  as  j 
we  can  get ;  but  we  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  j 
liberty  of  others;  for,  in  proportion  as  we  take, ; 
others  must  lose.  1  believe  we  hardly  wish  i 
that  the  mob  should  have  liberty  to  govern  ; 
us.  When  that  w  as  the  case,  some  time  ago,  j 
no  man  was  at  liberty  not  to  have  candles  in  i 
his  windows.”  * 

“The  result  is,”  replied  a  bystander,  “  that 
order  is  better  than  confusion.” 

“  The  result  is,”  rejoined  Johnson,  “  that ! 
order  cannot  be  had  hut  by  subordination.”  I 

The  opinions  of  Dr.  Johnson  respecting 
religion,  and  the  arguments  with  which  he 
stcHid  forth  in  defence  of  the  Church  and  re¬ 
ligious  establishments  of  his  native  country, 
sre,  many  of  them,  very  well  deserving  of 
notice.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  schism, 
however  common,  was  little  thotight  of,  and 
scarcely  regarded  as  a  sin,  even  by  those  that 

•  Hpferring  lo  a  strange  notion  hold  hy  Ix)rd  Monbmldo, 
(hit  men  had  originally  been  similar  to  monkeys,  but  that 
their  tails  had  graduaily  worn  olV. 

’  Df.  Johnson  was  of  a  different  opinion  from  those  ! 
modem  philosophc-rs,  who  eonfine  their  ideas  of  “  inleU 
leclual  iniiirovement,”  or  “  knowledge,”  to  the  pages  of  a  I 
newspaper,  a  novel,  or  a  magazine.  | 

*  the  may  wish  that  mobs  never  exercised  worse  ty  ranny  ' 
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abstained  from  it ;  and  at  that  time  the  autho¬ 
rity,  the  just  authority',  which  Christ  has  un¬ 
questionably  left  with  His  Church,  was  almost 
forgotten.  The  perversions  of  authority  made 
by  the  Papists,  and  the  opposition  to  all  au¬ 
thority  shewn  by  the  Dissenters,  combined 
with  the  general  indiderence  of  Churchmen 
to  render  the  apostolical  order  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church  a  thing  nearly  forgotten  and  un¬ 
known.  But  it  was  neither  forgotten  nor 
unknown  by  Johnson ;  and  he  would  some¬ 
times  assert  it,  as  his  manner  was,  in  so  strong 
a  way  os  to  startle  and  alarm  his  hearers. 
Once,  in  conversation  with  Boswell,  some¬ 
thing  gave  rise  to  a  remark  that  “  Johnson 
was  no  great  enemy  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.”  He  replied,  immediately,  “  No 
more,  sir,  than  to  the  Presbyterian  religion.” 

BoncelL  “  You  are  joking?” 

Johmon.  “  No,  sir,  I  really  think  so.  Nay, 
sir,  of  the  two  I  prefer  the  Popish.” 

B.  “How  so, sir?” 

J.  “  Why,  sir,  the  Presbyterians  have  no 
Clinrcli,  no  apostolical  ordination.” 

B.  “  And  <lo  you  think  that  absolutely  es¬ 
sential,  sir?” 

J.  “  Why,  sir,  as  it  was  an  apostolical  in¬ 
stitution,  I  think  it  is  dangerous  to  be  with¬ 
out  it.  And,  sir,  the  Presbyterians  have  no 
public  worship ;  they  liave  no  form  of  prayer 
in  which  they  know  they  are  to  join :  they  go 
to  hear  a  man  pray,  and  are  to  judge  whether 
they  will  join  with  him.” 

It  was  to  be  expected  of  a  man  like  John¬ 
son,  that  he  should  feel  very  great  respect 
fur  the  bishops  of  the  Church;  and  this 
he  expressed  on  various  occasions,  and  in 
ditferent  ways.  He  was  no  enemy  to  their 
having  a  certain  degree  of  temporal  power, 
npr  did  he  think  that  the  rank  which  they 
hold  in  England  is  inconsistent  with  their 
spiritual  character  of  shepherds  of  Christ’s 
flock.  To  some  one,  who  doubted  the  pro- 
jiriety  of  their  having  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  his  answer  was  :  “  How  so,  sir?  AVho 
is  more  proper  for  holding  the  dignity  of  a 
peer  tlian  a  bishop,  provided  a  bishop  be  what 
he  ought  to  be?  and  if  improper  bishops  be 
made,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  bishops,  but 
of  those  who  make  them.”  Nevertheless,  at¬ 
tached  as  he  was  to  the  constitution  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  Church  as  well  as  in  State,  he  was 
not  blind  to  some  of  those  defects  in  the  for¬ 
mer,  which  it  is  more  easy  to  blame  than  to 
mend.  Speaking  once  of  the  cong6  d^elire  (the 
instrument  by  which  bishops  are  appointed  by 
the  crown,  under  the  appearance  of  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  projier  person  to  be  elected  by 
the  dean  and  chapter),  it  was  urged  that  this  has 
not  quite  the  force  of  a  command,  hut  may  be 
considered  only  as  a  strong  recommendation. 
“  Sir,”  replied  Johnson,  “  it  is  such  a  recom¬ 
mendation,  as  if  I  should  throw  you  out  of  a 
two-pair  of  stairs  window,  and  recommend  you 
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to  fall  soft !”  With  respect  to  two  other  objec¬ 
tions,  which  have  often  been  made  aeainst  the 
establishment  of  our  Church,  nome%,  the  in¬ 
equality  of  the  livings,  and  the  scanty  provi¬ 
sions  of  some  of  the  curates,  he  thus  declared 
his  opinion :  “  You  must  consider  that  the 
revenues  of  the  clergy  are  not  at  the  disposal 
of  the  state,  like  the  pay  of  the  army.  Dif¬ 
ferent  men  have  founded  ditferent  churches  ; 
and  some  are  better  endowed,  some  worse.* 
The  state  cannot  interfere,  and  make  an  equal 
division  of  what  has  been  particularly  appro¬ 
priated.  Now,  when  a  clergyman  has  but  a 
small  living,  or  even  two  small  livings,  he 
can  afford  very  little  to  the  curate.” 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  Johnson’s 
opinion  concerning  the  private  j)atronnge  of 
livings  may  be  stated,  though  at  the  risk 
of  being  tedious.  His  thoughts  were  origin¬ 
ally  expressed  upon  a  Scottish  question,  but 
they  are  generally  applicable  and  sensible : — 
“  Against  the  right  of  patrons,”  says  he,  “  is 
commonly  opposed  the  plea  of  conscience.  Con¬ 
science  tells  them,  that  the  people  ought  to 
choose  their  pastor ;  conscience  tells  them,  that 
a  minister,  ungrateful  and  unacceptable  to  his 
auditors,  ought  not  to  be  imposed  upon  a  con¬ 
gregation.  Conscience  is  nothing  more  than 
n  conviction  felt  by  ourselves  of  something  to 
be  done,  or  something  to  be  avoided ;  and,  in 
questions  of  simple  morality',  conscience  is 
very  often  a  guide  that  may  he  trusted.  But 
before  conscience  can  determine,  the  state  of 
the  question  is  supiiosed  to  be  completely 
known.  In  questions  of  law,  or  fact,  con¬ 
science  is  very  often  confounded  with  opinion. 
No  man’s  conscience  can  tell  him  the  rifflit 
of  another  man ;  that  must  be  known  by 
rational  investigation,  or  historical  inquiry. 
Opinion — which  he  that  holds  it  may  call  his 
conscience — may  teach  some  men  that  religion 
would  be  promoted,  and  quiet  preserver!,  by 
granting  to  the  people,  universally,  the  choice 
of  their  ministers.  But  it  is  a  conscience  very 
ill  informed  that  violates  the  rights  of  one 
man  for  the  convenience  of  another.  Religion 
cannot  be  promoted  by  injustice ;  and  it  was 
never  yet  found  that  a  popular  election  was 
very  quietly  transacted.  That  justice  would 
be  violated  by  transferring  to  the  iieojile  the 
right  of  patronage  (to  livings),  is  apparent  to 
all  that  know  whence  that  right  had  its  ori¬ 
ginal.  The  right  of  patronage  was  not  at  first 
a  privilege  torn  by  power  from  unresisting 
poverty  ;  it  is  not  an  authority  at  first  usurp¬ 
ed  in  times  of  ignorance,  and  established  only 
by  succession  and  precedents ;  it  is  not  a  grant 
capriciously  made  from  a  higher  tyrant  to  a 
lower ;  it  is  a  right  dearly  ])urchased  by  the 

’  It  mi|;hl  have  l)ecn  ailile.!,  that  sumetimes  the  norso 
enitowed  are  au  l)eeause  the\  have  iHfti  rMiril ;  the  l>etler 
endowed  are  no  beeauae  they  hare  been  ipared.  Now,  where 
is  the  justice  of  robbinR  parishes  hitherto  spareil,  in  onler 
U>  maae  up  a  living  for  tne  clergy  of  those  parubes  which 
Bare  already  been  plundered  ? 


first  possessors,  and  justly  inherited  by  them 
that  succeeded  them.  When  Christianity  was 
established  in  this  island,  a  regular  motle  of 
public  worship  was  prescribed.  Public  wor¬ 
ship  requires  a  jmblic  place;  and  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  lands,  as  tliey  were  converted, 
nuilt  churches  for  their  fnmilies  and  their 
j  vassals.  For  the  maintenance  of  ministers, 
they  settled  a  certain  portion  of  their  lands; 
and  a  district,  through  which  each  minister 
was  required  to  extend  his  care,  was,  by  that 
circumscription,  constituted  a  parish.  This  is 
a  position  so  generally  received  in  England, 
that  the  extent  of  a  manor  and  of  a  jjarisli 
are  regularly  received  for  each  other.  The 
churches,  which  the  proprietors  of  lands  had 
thus  built  and  thus  endowed,  they  justly 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  provide  with 
ministers;  and  where  the  episcopal  govern¬ 
ment  prevails,  the  bishop  has  no  jiower  to  re¬ 
ject  a  man  nominated  by  the  patron,  but  for 
some  crime  that  might  exclude  him  from  the 
priesthood  :  for  the  endowment  of  the  church 
oeing  the  gift  of  the  landlord,  he  was  conse¬ 
quently  at  liberty  to  give  it,  according  to  his 
choice,  to  any  man  capable  of  performing  the 
holy  offices.  The  jieople  did  not  choose  liim, 

'  because  the  people  did  not  pay  him.  We 
j  hear  it  sometimes  urged,  that  this  original 
I  right  has  passed  out  of  memory,  and  is  obli¬ 
terated  and  obscured  by  many  translations  of 
property  and  changes  of  government ;  that 
scarce  any  church  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
heirs  of  the  builders ;  and  that  the  present 
persons  have  entered  subsequently  iqion  the 
pretended  rights  by  a  thousand  accidental  and 
unknown  causes.  Much  of  this,  perhaps,  is 
true.  But  how  is  the  right  of  patronage  ex¬ 
tinguished  ?  If  the  right  followed  the  lands, 
it  is  possessed  by  the  same  equity  by  which 
the  lands  are  possessed.  It  is,  in  effect,  part 
of  the  manor,  and  protected  by  the  same  laws 
with  every  other  privilege.  Let  us  suppose  an 
estate  forfeited  by  treason,  and  granted  by  the 
crown  to  a  new  family.  With  the  lands  were 
forfeited  all  the  rights  appendant  to  those 
lands ;  by  the  same  power  that  grants  the 
lands,  the  rights  also  are  grante<l.  The  right 
lost  to  the  patron  falls  not  to  the  people,  but 
is  either  retained  by  the  crown,  or,  what  to 
the  people  is  the  same  thing,  is  by  the  crown 
given  away.  Let  it  change  hands  ever  so 
often,  it  is  possessed  by  him  that  receives  it 
with  the  same  right  as  it  was  conveyed.  It 
may,  indeed,  like  all  our  jmsscssions,  be  for¬ 
cibly  seized,  or  fraudulently  obtained;  but 
'  no  injury  is  still  done  to  the  peojile ;  for 
what  they  never  had,  they  have  never  lost. 
Caius  may  usurp  the  right  of  Titius,  but 
neither  Cains  nor  Titius  injure  the  people; 
and  no  man’s  conscience,  however  temler  or 
however  active,  can  jirompt  him  to  restore 
I  what  may  be  proved  to  have  been  never  taken 
.  away.  Supposing,  —  what  I  think  cannot  be 
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proved, — that  a  popular  election  of  minis¬ 
ters  were  to  be  desired,  our  desires  are  not 
the  measures  of  equity.  It  were  to  be  de¬ 
sired  that  power  should  be  oidy  in  the  hands 
of  the  merciful,  and  riches  in  the  possession 
of  the  generous ;  but  the  law  must  leave  both 
riches  and  power  where  it  finds  them;  and 
must  often  leave  riches  with  the  covetous,  and 
power  with  the  cruel.  Convenience  may  be  a 
rule  in  little  things,  where  no  other  rule  has 
l>een  established ;  but  as  the  great  end  of  go¬ 
vernment  is  to  give  every  man  his  own,  no 
inconvenience  is  greater  than  that  of  making 
right  uncertain.  Nor  is  any  man  more  an 
enemy  to  public  peace  than  he  who  fills  weak 
heads  with  imaginary  chums,  and  breaks  the 
series  of  civil  subordination,  by  inciting  the 
lower  classes  of  mankind  to  encroach  upon  the 
higher.” 

The  best  excuses  fur  the  great  length  at 
which  Johnson’s  opinion  respecting  patron¬ 
age  of  livings  has  been  stated,  must  be  the 
value  of  his  masterly  arguments,  and  the  in¬ 
terest  still  taken  upon  the  subject  in  question. 
And  these  excuses  may  serve  yet  further  for 
bringing  forward  his  ideas  on  u  kindred  sub¬ 
ject,  almut  which  dissenters  from  the  Church 
of  England  are  very  fond  of  arguing,  namely, 
the  expediency  (supposing  it  could  be  done 
with, /uaficc  to  the  rights  of  patrons)  of  the 
ministers  in  each  jtarish  being  popularly 
elected.  “  Let  us  consider,”  says  Johnson, 

“  what  the  people  would  really  gain  by  a 
nneral  abolition  of  the  rights  of  patronage, 
what  is  most  to  be  desired  by  such  a  change 
is,  that  the  country  should  be  supplied  with 
better  ministers.  Hut  why  should  we  sup|>ose 
that  the  parish  will  make  a  wiser  choice  than 
tlie  patron  ?  If  we  suppose  mankind  actuated 
by  interest,  the  patron  is  more  likely  to  choose 
with  caution,  because  he  will  suffer  more  by 
choosing  wrong.  By  the  deficiencies  of  his 
minister,  or  by  Ids  vices,  he  is  eiiually  offend¬ 
ed  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation  ;  but  he 
will  have  this  reason  more  to  lament  them, 
that  they  will  be  imputed  to  his  absurdity  or 
corruption.  The  qualifications  of  a  minister 
are  well  known  to  be  learning  and  jiiety.  Of 
bis  learning,  the  patron  is  |)robably  the  only 
judge  in  the  parish  ;  and  of  his  piety,  not  less  a 
judge  than  others;  and  is  more  likely  to  in¬ 
quire  minutely  and  diligently  before  he  gives 
*presentiitiim  than  one  of  the  parochial  rabble, 
who  can  give  nothing  but  a  vote.  It  may 
be  urged  that,  though  the  parish  might  not 
choose  better  ministers,  they  would  at  least 
choose  ministers  whom  they  like  better,  and 
who  would  therefore  officiate  with  greater 
efficacy.  That  ignorance  and  perverseness 
should  always  obtain  what  they  like,  was 
never  considered  as  the  end  of  government,  of 
which  it  is  the  great  and  standing  benefit 
that  the  wise  see  for  the  simple,  and  the  re¬ 
gular  act  fur  the  capricious.  But  that  this 


argument  supposes  the  people*  capable  of 
judging,  and  resolute  to  act  according  to  their 
better  judgment, — though  this  be  sufficiently 
absurd,  it  is  not  all  its  absurdity.  It  supposes 
nut  only  wisdom,  but  unanimity,  in  those 
who,  upon  no  other  occasions,  are  unanimous 
and  wise.  If,  by  some  strange  concurrence, 
all  the  voices  of  a  parish  should  unite  in  the 
choice  of  any  single  man,  though  I  could 
not  charge  the  patron  with  injustice  in  pre¬ 
senting  another  minister,  I  should  censure 
him  as  unkind  and  injudicious.  But  it  is 
evident,  that,  as  in  all  other  popular  elections, 
there  will  be  contrariety  of  judgment  and 
acrimony  of  passion ;  a  parish,  upon  every  va¬ 
cancy,  would  break  into  factions ;  and  the  con¬ 
test  for  the  choice  of  a  minister  would  set 
neighbours  at  variance,  and  bring  discord 
into  families.  The  minister  would  be  taught 
all  the  arts  of  a  candidate,  would  flatter  some, 
and  bribe  others ;  and  the  electors,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  would  call  for  holydays  and  ale, 
and  break  the  heads  of  each  other  during  the 
jollity  of  the  canvass.  The  time  must,  how¬ 
ever,  come  at  last,  when  one  of  the  factions 
must  prevail,  and  one  of  the  ministers  get 
possession  of  the  church.  On  what  terms 
does  he  enter  upon  his  ministry,  but  those  of 
enmity  with  half  his  parish?  By  what  pru¬ 
dence,  or  what  diligence,  can  he  hope  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  affections  of  that  party  by  whose 
defeat  he  has  obtained  his  living?  Of  a  minis¬ 
ter  presented  by  the  patron,  the  parish  has 
seldom  any  thing  worse  to  say  than  that  they 
do  not  know  him  :  of  a  minister  chosen  by  a 
lopular  contest,  all  those  who  do  not  favour 
liin  have  nursed  up  in  their  bosoms  principles 
of  hatred  and  reasons  of  rejection.” 

Notwithstanding  his  dislike  to  the  Scotch 
as  a  nation.  Dr.  Johnson  was  persuaded  by 
his  Scottish  friend,  Boswell,  to  undertake,  in 
1773,  a  journey  into  Scotland  and  the  Western 
Isles,  which  was  then  a  very  different  under¬ 
taking,  a  much  more  serious  journe}',  than 
it  now  would  be,  since  steam-carriages  and 
steam-vessels  have  gone  far  towards  abolish¬ 
ing  time  and  space  in  travelling.  This  jour¬ 
ney  gave  rise  to  a  very  amusing  little  work, 
in  which  a  description  of  it  was  given  by 
Johnson,  and  which  is  well  worth  reading. 
One  remark,  res|)ecting  the  state  of  learning 
in  Scotland,  may  be  here  noticed,  because  it 
is  too  frequently  applicable  to  all  countries 
where  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  is  almost 
universal.  “  Their  learning,”  said  the  doctor, 

I  speaking  of  the  Scotch,  “  is  like  bread  in  a 
besieged  town :  every  man  gets  a  little,  but 
no  man  gets  a  full  meal.”  Speaking  once  of 
the  (leculiar  fondness  of  his  own  nation  to 
complain  about  their  rights  und  liberties  being 
endangered,  Johnson  said,  with  no  less  wit 
than  truth,  “  This  notion  of  liberty  amuses 
the  people  of  England,  and  helps  to  keep  off 
a  feeling  of  dulness.  When  a  butcher  tells 
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ou  that  his  heart  bleeds  for  his  country,  lie 
as,  in  fact,  no  uneasy  feeling'.” 

Johnson’s  attendance  at  church  was  always 
regular  and  exemplary ;  and  he  would  say,  tlint 
he  went  tliither  more  frequently  when  there 
were  prayers  only,  than  when  there  was  also  a 
sermon,  as  the  people  required  more  an  example 
for  the  one  than  the  other ;  it  being  much  easier 
for  them  to  hear  a  sermon  tlian  to  fix  their 
minds  on  prayer.  So  this  good  and  wise  man 
thought  it  mure  desirable  for  peojde  to  go  to 
church  chiefly  for  the  ])urpo8e  of  saying  their 
jirayers  to  Almighty  God,  than  for  that  of 
hearing  “  dear  Mr. - preach.”  The  argu¬ 

ments  and  disputes  connected  with  religion 
are,  it  is  confessed,  too  often  conducted  with 
sharpness  and  violence ;  and  the  reason  of  this 
was  once  well  stated  by  Dr.  Johnson.  “The 
ancients,”  he  said,  “  disputetl  with  good  hu¬ 
mour,  because  (being  heathens)  they  were  not 
in  earnes^  as  to  religion.  They  disputed  with 
good  humour  upon  their  fanciful  theories,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  interested  in  the  truth  of 
them :  when  a  man  has  nothing  to  lose,  he  may 
be  in  good  humour  with  his  opponent.  Those 
only  who  believed  in  revelation  have  been 
angry  at  having  their  faith  called  in  question, 
because  they  only  had  something  upon  which 
tli^  could  rest  as  a  matter  of  fact.” 

To  this  it  was  objected  by  a  friend,  that 
“  we  are  not  angry  at  a  man  for  opiiosing  an 
opinion  which  we  believe  and  value:  we  rather 
jiity  him.” 

“  Why,  sir,”  replied  Johnson,  “  to  be  sure, 
when  you  wish  a  man  to  have  that  belief  which 
you  think  is  of  infinite  advantage,  you  wish 
well  to  him :  but  your  first  consideration  is, 
j'our  own  quiet.  If  a  madman  were  to  come 
into  this  room  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  no 
doubt  we  should  pity  the  state  of  his  mind ; 
but  our  primary  consideration  would  be  to 
take  care  of  ourselves :  we  should  knock  him 
down  first,  and  pity  him  afterwards.  No,  sir, 
every  man  %vill  dispute  with  great  good  hu¬ 
mour  upon  a  subject  in  which  he  is  not  in¬ 
terested.  I  will  dispute  very  calmly  upon 
the  probability  of  another  man's  son  being 
hanged ;  but  if  a  man  zealously  enforces  the 
prorability  that  my  own  son  will  be  hanged, 
1  shall  certainly  not  be  in  a  very  good  humour 
with  him.” 

“  But,  sir,”  answered  the  objector,  “  truth 
will  always  bear  an  examination.” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  was  the  reply,  “  but  it  is  pain¬ 
ful  to  be  forced  to  defend  it.  Consider,  sir, 
how  should  you  like,  though  conscious  of  your 
innocence,  to  be  tried  before  a  jury  for  a  capi¬ 
tal  crime  once  a  week  ?” 

About  the  time,  1780,  when  Johnson  was 
busily  engaged  in  preparing  his  “  Lives  of 
the  Poets”  (a  work  wtiicti  bears  witness  of 
the  king’s  judgment  in  recommending  to  him 
an  undertaking  of  the  sort),’  the  serious  and 
)  Bee  page  10*. 


alarming  riots  in  London  broke  out.  To  per¬ 
sons  of  the  jiresent  day,  who  have  always 
been  used  to  hear  of  “  liberality,”  or  “  civil 
and  religious  liberty,”  or  some  similar  pre¬ 
tence,  in  connexion  with  the  cruelties  and 
excesses  of  a  lawless  multitude,  it  sounds 
strange  to  be  told  of  the  “  Church  and  King” 
mobs,  tlie  zealous  “  Protestants,”  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  day.  Yet  such  was  the  sheep’s  clothing 
in  which  the  wolfish  spirit  of  the  rabble  then 
sought  to  disguise  itself.  Some  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  severe  ])enalties  upon  Homan  Catho¬ 
lics  were  done  away  with  in  1780,  and  this 
served  as  an  excuse  for  a  riot,  wdiicli  might 
have  been  of  very  serious  consequences.  A 
very  lively  account  of  these  commotions  is  to 
be  found  in  some  letters  from  Dr.  Johnson  to 
Mrs.  Thrale,  from  which  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  may  be  amusing  and  instructive : — 

“  On  Friday,”  writes  our  philosopher,  “  the 
good  Protestants’  -met  in  St.  George’s  Fields, 
at  the  summons  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  and, 
marching  to  Westminster,  insulted  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  who  bore  it  with  great  tame¬ 
ness.  At  night,  the  outrages  began  by  the 
demolition  of  the  mass -house’  by  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  An  exact  journal  of  a  week’s  defiance 
of  government,  I  cannot  give  you.  On  Mon¬ 
day,  Mr.  Strahan,  who  had  been  insulted,  spoke 
to  Lord  Mansfield,  who  had,  I  think,  been  in¬ 
sulted  too,  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  popu¬ 
lace  ;  and  his  lordship  treated  it  os  a  very 
slight  irregularity.  On  Tuesday  night,  they 
pulled  down  Fielding’s  house,  and  burnt  his 
goods  in  the  street.  They  had  gutted,  on 
Monday,  Sir  G.  Seville’s  bouse;  but  the  build¬ 
ing  was  saved.  On  Tuesday  evening,  leaving 
Fielding’s  ruins,  they  went  to  Newgate,  to  de- 
niand  their  companions,  who  hud  been  seized 
demolishing  the  chapel.  The  keeper  could  not 
release  them  but  by  the  mayor’s  permission, 
which  he  went  to  ask ;  at  his  return  he  found 
all  the  prisoners  released,  and  Newgate  in  a 
blaze.  They  then  went  to  Bloomsbury,  and 
fastened  upon  Lord  Mansfield’s  house,  which 
they  pulled  down ;  and  as  for  his  goods,  they 
totally  burnt  them.  They  have  since  gone  to 
Caen  Wood,  but  a  guard  was  there  before 
them.  They  plundered  some  papists,  I  think, 
and  burnt  a  mass-house  in  Moorfields  the 
same  night. 

“  On  Wednesday,  I  walked  with  Dr.  Scot 
to  look  at  Newgate,  and  found  it  in  ruins,  with 
the  fire  yet  glowing.  As  I  went  by,  the  Pro¬ 
testants  were  plundering  the  sossions-house  at 
the  Old  Bailey.  There  were  not,  I  believe, 
a  hundred ;  but  they  did  their  work  at  lei¬ 
sure,  ill  full  security,  without  sentinels,  with¬ 
out  trepidation,  as  men  lawfully  employed,  in 
full  day.  Such  is  the  cowardice  of  a  com- 

*  Dr.  Johnson  uses  the  word  ”  Protestant**  rather  slight* 
in0’.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  wortl  more  un<luly 
iftitsd  by  one  party,  and  rectred  by  another,  than  the  word 
Prulnlant. 

’  Uomon  CatlioU«  mcetipg-housc. 
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mercial  place.  On  Wednesday,  they  broke 
open  the  Fleet,  and  the  King^s  Bench,  and 
the  Marshalsea,  and  Wood  Street  compter, 
and  Clerkenwell  bridewell,  and  released  all 
the  prisoners.  At  night,  they  set  fire  to  the 
Fleet,  and  to  the  King’s  Bench,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  other  places ;  and  one  might 
see  the  glare  of  conflagration  fill  the  sky  from 
many  parts.  The  sight  was  dreadful.  Some 
people  were  threatened:  Mrs.  Strahan  ad¬ 
vised  me  to  take  care  of  myself.  Such  a  time 
of  terror  you  have  been  happy  in  not  seeing. 
The  king  said  in  council,  ‘That  the  magis¬ 
trates  had  not  done  their  duty,  but  that  he 
would  do  his  own  and  a  proclamation  was 
published,  directing  us  to  keep  our  servants 
within  doors,  as  the  peace  was  now  to  be  pre¬ 
served  by  force.  The  soldiers  were  sent  out 
to  different  ])arts,  and  the  town  is  now  quiet. 
The  soldiers  are  stationed  so  ns  to  be  every 
where  witliin  call :  tlierc  is  no  longer  any 
body  of  rioters,  and  the  individuals  are  hunted 
to  their  holes,  and  led  to  prison.  Lord  George 
was  last  night  sent  to  the  Tower.  Mr.  John 
Wilkes  was  this  day  in  my  neighbourhood, 
to  seize  the  publisher  of  a  seditious  paper. 

“  Several  chapels  have  been  destroyed,  and 
several  inoffensive  papists  have  been  plun¬ 
dered;  but  the  high  sport  was  to  burn  the 
gaols.  This  was  a  good  rabble-trick.  The 
debtors  and  criminals  were  all  set  at  liberty  ; 
hut  of  the  criminals,  as  has  always  happened, 
many  are  already  retaken ;  and  two  pirates 
liave  surrendered  themselves,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  they  will  be  jmrdoned.  Govern¬ 
ment  now  acts  again  with  its  jiroper  force : 
ami  we  are  all  under  the  protection  of  the 
king  and  the  law.  There  has  indeed  been 
an  universal  jiaiiic,  from  which  the  king 
was  the  first  that  recovered.  Withont  the 
eoucuirence  of  his  ministers,  or  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  civil  magistraU's,  he  put  the 
soldiers  in  motion,  and  saved  the  town  from 
calamities,  such  as  a  rabble’s  government 
must  naturally  produce.” 

At  the  time  when  this  great  outbreak  of 
brutal  violence  took  place,  Johnson  was  in 
his 71st year;  and,  considering  how  sickly  his 
natural  constitution  was,  it  is  surprising  that 
lie  should  have  endured  so  many  trials,  and 
so  much  toil  in  early  life,  and  yet  survive  to 
the  age  which  he  finally  reached.  However, 
it  pleased  God  to  afflict  him  almost  constantly 
with  various  pains  and  weaknesses,  among 
wbicl),  perhaps,  his  natural  melancholy  may 
not  unjustly  be  thought  a  kind  of  “thorn  in 
the  flesh,”  intended  to  humble  him,  and  pre¬ 
serve  him  from  that  too  positive  and  over¬ 
bearing  spirit,  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  jiowers,  aiul  the 
resjiect  universally  paid  to  them,  were  too 
well  calculated  to  produce.  Among  other 
troubles,  the  fear  of  death  had  always  taken 
a  strong  hold  of  Johnson’s  mind,  and  iiossibly 


it  is  true  of  most  of  those  who  have  never 
felt  this,  that  they  have  never  considered,  as 
Johnson  had,  the  awful  subject  in  all  its  length, 
and  breadth,  and  various  bearings.  Indeed, 
he  once  observed,  that  “  the  better  a  man  is, 
the  more  afraid  is  he  of  death,  having  a  clearer 
view  of  infinite  purity  ”  not  that  Johnson  was 
without  a  saving  faith  in  that  Redeemer  who 
has  taken  away  from  death  its  sting,  and  de- 

[irivcd  the  grave  of  all  its  victory ;  but  that 
le  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  God’s  wor¬ 
thiness,  and  his  own  unworthiness,  and  so 
frequently  under  the  power  of  a  wretched 
feeling  of  melancholy,  as  to  be  unable  al¬ 
together  to  repose  with  right-minded  Chris¬ 
tian  confidence  in  the  abundant  mercies  of 
God.  Yet,  let  it  be  remembered,  of  the  two 
errors,  it  is  by  far  the  safest  to  “  fear”  too 
much,  and  not  to  be  too  “high-minded.” 
When  at  length  the  dreaded  moment  arrived, 
and,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  Johnson  was 
called  out  of  the  world,  to  render  an  account 
to  his  Maker  of  those  great  and  influential 
talents  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him,  his 
departure  was  calm  and  quiet.  “  For  some 
time  before  his  death,”  says  Dr.  Brocklesby, 
his  friend  and  physician,  “  all  his  fears  were 
calmed  and  absorbed  by  the  jirevalence  of 
his  faith,  and  his  trust  in  the  merits  and  jiro- 
pitiation  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  talked  often 
to  me  about  the  necessity  of  faith  in  the  sa¬ 
crifice  of  Jesus,  as  necessary,  beyond  all  good 
works  whatever,  for  the  salvation  of  man¬ 
kind.”  Previously  to  his  receiving  the  sa¬ 
crament  of  the  Lord’s  Sapjier  for  the  last 
time,  he  composed  the  following  prayer: — 

“  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I 
am  now,  as  to  human  eyes  it  seems,  about  to 
commemorate,  for  the  last  time,  the  death  of 
Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour  and  Re¬ 
deemer.  Grant,  O  Lord,  that  my  whole  hope 
and  confidence  may  be  in  His  merits  and  Thy 
mercy  ;  enforce  and  accept  my  imperfect  re¬ 
pentance;  make  this  commemoration  avail¬ 
able  to  the  confirmation  of  my  faith,  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  my  hope,  and  the  enlargement 
of  ray  charity;  and  make  the  death  of  Thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ  effectual  to  my  redemption. 
Have  mercy  upon  me,  and  pardon  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  my  offences.  Bless  my  friends ;  have 
mercy  upon  all  men.  Support  me  by  Thy 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  days  of  w’enkness,  and  at 
the  hour  of  death ;  and  receive  me,  at  my 
death,  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen.” 

Here,  then,  let  us  draw  a  veil  over  the  end 
of  this  great  aud  good  man,  remembering  that, 
though  few  or  none  cau  hope  to  emulate  his 
ffreatnegf,  all  may,  trusting  in  the  same  al¬ 
mighty  Help,  walk  in  the  same yood  path  with 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 
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A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  HISTORY 
AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH. 

No.  I. 

The  workings  of  the  popular  mind  are  so  arbitrary 
and  fantastic,  that  it  does  not  often  happen  that 
the  real  importance  of  a  subject,  and  the  interest 
that  it  excites,  are  at  all  commensurate.  This  is, 
however,  happily  the  case  with  the  subject  which 
we  propose  for  the.following  papers : — the  general 
character  of  the  primitive  Church : — a  subject  which 
has  lately  become,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  one  of 
common  inquiry,  as  it  must  always  have  been,  and 
must  always  remain,  one  of  great  importance. 

The  early,  or  the  primitive  Church,  means  the 
Church  in  very  dificrent  portions  of  time,  according 
to  the  purpose  for  which  those  words  are  used. 
Sometimes  we  speak  of  the  very  earliest  years  only 
of  the  Church  as  the  primitive  Church;  sometimes 
we  include  the  first  three  centuries  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fourth,  and  call  the  time  preceding  the 
Nicene  council,  which  met  anno  325,  the  primitive 
Church;  and  sometimes,  again,  that  vaguely  de¬ 
fined  line,  which  marks  off  what  is  venerable  as 
well  for  purity  of  faith  and  discipline  as  for  an¬ 
tiquity  of  years,  separates  the  primitive  Church 
from  the  Church  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  in  this 
sense  we  get  down  so  low  as  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century.  At  present,  we  shall  use  the  term  as  equi¬ 
valent  with  the  aute-Nicene  Church,  or  the  Church 
before  Constantine,  the  first  Christian  emperor  of 
Rome ;  for  his  accession  to  the  imperial  dignity 
wrought  such  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  that  it  draws  a  very  broad  and 
plain  line,  not  of  separation,  but  of  distinction, 
between  the  ages  which  preceded  and  the  ages 
that  followed  that  event. 

The  view  which  such  a  notice  of  the  Church  as 
we  can  now  present  must  embrace,  commences  from  | 
the  time  at  which  the  inspired  narrative  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  closes;  or,  if  it  embraces  some 
matters  which  took  place  within  that  period,  it  will 
he  those  chiefly  which  are  not  expressly  mentioned 
by  St.  Luke,  or  by  any  other  of  the  inspired  writers. 
Thus,  for  instance,  if  we  are  told  that  *'  the  word  of 
God  grew  mightily  and  prevailed,"  and  that  “  The 
Lord  added  to  the  Church  daily  such  at  thould  be 
laotd,"  we  have  to  look,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
records  of  antiquity  not  inspired  to  see  to  how 
great  an  extent,  and  how  rapidly,  this  was  effected. 
If  we  are  able  to  collect  in  general  from  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  that  the  apostles  appointed  those  who 
should  rule  in  the  several  Churches  which  they 
planted,  we  must  go  to  ecclesiastical  history,  in 
almost  every  case,  to  Itarn  who  were  the  very  per¬ 
sons  whom  they  ordained  as  bishops  in  each  place ; 
and  even  the  station  in  which  each  apostle  esta¬ 
blished  himself  more  particularly,  is  not  learned 


from  sacred  Scripture,  but  from  subsequent  histori¬ 
cal  records  of  the  Church. 

It  is  from  such  records  that  we  learn,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  St.  Thomas  preached  -  the  Gospel  in 
India,  where  there  yet  remain  Christians  referring 
their  original  to  that  apostle ;  that  St.  Mark  esta¬ 
blished  his  episcopal  chair  at  Alexandria;  that 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  honoured  as  the  apos¬ 
tles  of  the  city  of  Rome ;  that  the  charge  of  St. 
John  extended  over  the  Asiatic  Churches ;  and, 
though  we  are  told  in  general  terms  by  St.  Paul  of 
his  extensive  travels,  yet  it  is  from  tradition  (in 
this  instance  somewhat  vague,  indeed,)  that  we  col¬ 
lect  that  he  it  was  who  planted  a  Christian  Church 
on  this  island.  And,  perhaps,  it  is  singular  enough 
that  we, — who  would  gladly  rely,  thoqgh  for  no  im¬ 
portant  reason,  on  a  more  sure  warrant  of  this  fact 
than  we  actually  possess, — are  in  the  same  situation 
in  respect  of  St.  Paul  and  our  Church  that  the  Ro¬ 
manists  are  in  respect  of  St.  Peter  and  the  city  of 
Rome :  if  we  have  no  demonstrative  evidence  that 
St.  Paul  was  ever  in  England  on  which  to  found 
our  less  important  arguments,  they  have  not,  for 
their  essential  articles  of  faith,  a  sufficient  ground 
of  assurance  that  St.  Peter  ever  was  at  Rome.  We 
are  not  denying  the  fact ;  on  the  contrary,  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  historically  true  that  St.  Peter  was  at 
Rome :  we  only  say  that  there  is  no  evidence  for 
it  in  sacred  Scripture,  which,  we  think,  we  have 
very  good  right  to  demand  for  a  fact  which  is  made 
the  basis  of  articles  of  faith  necessary  to  salvation, 
as  the  residence  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  as  bishop  of 
that  city  is  made  by  the  Romanists.  And  with 
regard  to  the  first  establishment  of  episcopal  sees, 
we  have,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  most  perfect 
assurance  of  the  general  fact ;  but  neither  for  Rome 
nor  for  England,  nor  indeed  for  any  countries  or 
places,  except  perhaps  Jerusalem,  Crete,  Ephesus, 
and  some  of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  is  there  suffi¬ 
cient  intimation  about  particulars.  Who  were  the 
first  bishops  in  this  land,  and  where  they  fixed  their 
seats,  we  cannot  tell ;  and  yet  we  know,  that  before 
the  council  of  Nice  the  Bishops  of  Canterbury, 
London,  and  Lincoln,  sat  in  a  council  held  at 
Arles.  So,  again,  with  regard  to  Rome,  although 
the  succession  very  soon  becomes  clear  enough, 
yet  Clement,  Linus,  and  Anencletus,  are  severally 
mentioned  by  different  ancient  authorities  as  the 
successors  of  the  apostles  in  the  government  cf 
the  Roman  Church ;  and  all  these  various  accounts 
cannot  be  true.  This  is  of  little  importance  to  us 
comparatively — perhaps  of  none  at  all ;  for  we  have 
sufficient  ground  whereon  to  establish  our  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  every  important  deduction  from  it  which 
we  want ;  whereas  Rome,  with  a  far  larger  assump¬ 
tion,  is  encumbered  with  considerable  difficulties : 
those  things  being  difficulties  to  her  which  would 
not  be  10  to  us,  simply  becaiue  we  have  erected  a 
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more  unauuming  atructure,  and  therefore  require 
not  so  broad  a  basis. 

With  regard  to  otlier  secs,  we  find  Jerusalem  in 
all  respects  pre-eminent,  both  as  the  mother-Church, 
and  u  receiving  a  bishop  first,  and  as  having  his 
first  appointment  recognised  by  the  inspired  his¬ 
torian  and  by  St.  Paul,  and  as  retaining  in  two  in- 
itances  the  kindred  of  our  blessed  Lord  according 
to  the  flesh  in  the  episcopal  throne.  The  first 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  was  James,  the  Lord’s  brother; 
and  to  him  succeeded  Simeon,  son  of  Cleopas,  our 
Saviour's  cousin  according  to  the  flesh. 

At  Antioch,  a  place  often  mentioned  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  of  singular  note,  as  the  place  where  the 
brethren  were  first  called  Christians,  Euodias  was 
the  first  bishop ;  and  to  him  succeeded  Ignatius, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  children  whom 
our  Lord  took  up  in  his  arms  and  blessed,  and  who 
signally  exemplified  the  excellent  graces  and  the 
Christian  courage  of  one  thus  divinely  favoured  in 
his  glorious  martyrdom  at  Rome.  Polycarp,  also  a 
martyr,  was  the  first  bishop  of  Smyrna,  one  of  the 
Churches  addressed  by  name  in  the  2d  and  3d  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  book  of  Revelation :  he  was  ordained 
bishop,  and  his  authority  was  established  by  St. 
John  himself.  Besides  these,  we  may  mention 
Timothy  and  Titus,  bishops  of  Ephesus  and  Crete, 
and  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  bishop  of  Athens. 

Thus  appointed  with  an  apostolic  ministry  in  all 
its  branches  (for  though  we  have  mentioned  but 
few  places,  yet  all  history  is  as  clear  as  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  principle  as  it  is  in  these  instances  as  to  the 
particular  applications  of  it),  the  Church  gradually, 
but  not  slowly,  extended  wherever  the  Roman  or 
the  Greek  name  and  language  was  known.  Ter- 
tullian,  an  African  presbyter,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century  tells  us,  that  wherever  the  arms  of 
Rome  had  penetrated,  and  even  beyond,  the  name 
of  Christ  had  triumphed  in  like  manner ;  and  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire, 
in  every  profession,  of  every  age,  in  every  part  of 
the  Roman  dominions,  were  already  Christians. 
Every  historical  notice  that  we  possess  upon  the 
subject  serves  to  prove  that  this  strong  expression 
ia  true,  construed  only  with  the  fair  limitations 
which  are  due  to  a  rhetorical  expression :  and  the 
mightiest  evidence  that  we  can  imagine  occurs 
about  as  long  after  Tertullian  as  Tertullian  was 
after  the  death  of  our  blessed  Lord  ;  for  Constan¬ 
tine  the  Great,  who  was  born  at  York,  and  was 
associated  in  the  empire  of  Rome  while  in  these 
parts,  found  it  politic,  whether  or  no  he  also  felt  it 
incumbent  (a  question  into  which  we  do  not  now 
enter), — but  he  found  it  politic,  in  his  struggles  for 
the  undivided  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  empire,  to 
profess  himself  a  Christian ;  and  under  the  sign  of 
the  cross  his  army  fought  and  conquered.  In  other 
words,  Constantine  perceived,  in  his  residence  even 


in  these  distant  parts,  and  during  his  progress  to¬ 
wards  the  centre  of  the  empire,  that  Christianity 
was  the  religion  of  the  majority.  He  acted  upon 
this  knowledge,  and  acted  politicly,  as  well  as 
according  to  the  truth ;  and  in  this,  as  in  other 
cases,  the  heart  of  the  prince,  being  in  the  hands 
of  God,  was  modelled  by  second  causes  to  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  God’s  good  purpose. 

Constantine  was  no  sooner  confirmed  in  the  im¬ 
perial  dignity  than  he  established  Christianity  in 
the  empire.  He  made  it,  that  is,  a  part  of  the  law 
of  the  empire  of  Rome,  as  it  now  is  of  the  kingdom 
of  England ;  and  thus  an  Englishman  was  the  first 
to  confer,  under  God,  this  great  temporal  boon  on 
the  spiritual  kingdom,  and  to  sanctify  the  temporal 
reign  of  the  prince  with  the  spiritual  association  of 
the  Church  of  Christ. 

Such  an  immense  revolution  as  this  in  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  world,  moral  and  religious,  was  not 
effected  without  correspondent  and  proportionate 
indications  of  the  great  change — without  every  sign 
that  the  minds  of  men  were  being  awakened,  their 
passions  excited,  and  all  their  energies  for  evil  and 
for  good,  for  violence  and  for  endurance,  strained 
to  the  utmost.  The  contest  of  pure  mind,  of  intel¬ 
lect  opposed  to  intellect, — as  in  the  rival  schools  of 
philosophy, — though  remarkable,  was  yet,  in  com¬ 
parison  of  the  struggles  of  contending  religions, 
unobtrusive ;  and  we  have  fewer  records  of  its  in¬ 
stances  and  of  its  effects.  Indeed  controversy,  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  taken  for  the  play  of  all  the 
faculties  and  all  the  feelings  of  men  upon  a  single 
contested  point,  was  never  known  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  arose,  with  its  excluHve  claim  to  faith 
and  obedience.  But  men  who/e/r  at  Chrittiant  did 
not,  therefore,  cease  to  reason  at  high  intellectual 
beingt ;  and  as  most  of  the  philosophers  of  those 
days  retained  their  superstitions,  while  many  of 
those  who  became  distinguished  Christians  had 
been  before,  and  still  remained,  celebrated  for  ge¬ 
neral  acquirements  and  for  vast  powers  of  intellect, 
the  struggle  of  intellectual  oppositions  must  have 
been  great.  But  we  have  few  of  the  works  written 
expressly  for  the  heathen  still  remaining;  and 
those  which  we  have  are  almost  all  of  that  kind 
which  is  called  apologetic,  and  arose  out  of  peculiar 
circumstances  of  violence  and  persecution,  which 
the  Christians  were  suffering  at  some  particular 
time.  We  are  told  by  more  than  one  Christian 
writer,  that  if  any  evil  happened  to  the  Roman 
state,  or  seemed  to  be  impending ;  that  if  there 
were  plagues,  or  earthquakes,  or  famines ;  that  if 
the  Tiber  overflowed  iu  banks,  or  if  the  Nile  re¬ 
fused  to  deluge  the  plains;  that  if  the  frontiers 
of  Rome  were  attacked  by  barbarians,  or  the  armiea 
which  she  sent  forth  were  defeated ; — in  short,  that 
if  any  thing  made  it  necessary  to  turn  the  rage  of 
the  discontented  multitude  upon  an  unoffending 
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and  unmUtin^  object,  the  Christian*  were  always 
jpTcn  up  to  the  vindictive  passions  of  the  day. 
With  this  the  pretence  alicapt,  and  emnetimet  per* 
haps  the  real/eeUng,  of  religion  was  blended.  The 
fods  were  angry,  as  the  heathen  imagined,  or  such 
evils  could  never  happen;  and  if  the  god*  were 
angry,  what  so  likely  to  have  enraged  them  as  the 
growth  of  Christianity,  which  was  uncompromising 
in  its  enmity  against  every  false  religion  and  every 
idolatrous  worship  t  and  if  the  Christians  were  the 
occasion  of  tlie  evil,  their  blood  must  best  expiate 
the  offence.  This  reasoning  was  not  unnatural, 
however  cruel  it  might  be  ;  and  it  was  against  such 
reasoning  that  the  apologies  of  the  Christians  were 
usually  directed. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  works  elicited 
by  such  exciting  causes,  and  written  as  a  plea  for 
justice  under  such  moving  circumstances,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting;  but  the  controversy  most  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  Christian  Church  is  not  that  of 
reason  against  reason,  or  even  of  feeling  against 
feeling,  but  of  faith,  and  patience,  and  endurance, 
against  violence  and  persecution.  The  sufferings 
of  Christians  did  more  to  spread  the  faith,  than  their 
apologies  did  to  convince  philosophers  and  disarm 
magistrates.  The  most  iniquitous  of  all  the  perse¬ 
cutions  in  its  origin,  and  one  of  the  most  bloody  so 
long  as  it  lasted,  and  within  its  limited  extent,  was 
the  first  of  all, — that  which  the  Christians  of  Rome 
suffered  under  the  Emperor  Nero.  This  monster 
of  wickedness  and  cruelty  had  caused  a  great  part 
of  the  city  of  Rome  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  himself 
looked  with  exultation  on  the  destruction  he  had 
planned,  chanting  to  his  lyre  (if  history  may,  in 
this  instance,  be  credited)  the  burning  of  tlie  city 
of  Troy,  as  related  by  Homer.  The  clamour  of 
the  Romans  was  great,  as  may  well  be  conceived  ; 
and  it  was  the  cruel  policy  of  Nero  to  turn  it 
against  the  Christians,  who  then  formed  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome 
to  afford  many  victims  to  the  executioner,  and 
examples  of  many  barbarous  kind*  of  torture  and 
death.  These  men,  then,  did  Nero  accuse  of  hav¬ 
ing  wrought  the  mischief  which  be  himself  had 
planned,  and  executed,  and  exulted  over.  They 
were  slain  with  the  sword ;  they  were  thrown  to 
the  wild  beasts ;  they  were  exposed  to  the  rage  of 
an  excited  populace;  and  one  singular  invention  of 
cruelty  signalised  this  first  persecution  :  the  Chris¬ 
tians  were  wrapped  about  with  pitch  and  other 
combustible  materials,  and  then  stationed  during 
the  night  in  the  most  frequented  parts  of  the  public 
gardens  of  Rome,  and  set  fire  to,  that  they  might 
be  torches  to  afford  light  to  the  citizens,  who  were 
taking  their  heartless  pleasure  in  the  repose  and 
idleness  of  the  evening.  In  this  persecution,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  suffered  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

It  was  after  a  long  interval  of  nearly  two  cen¬ 


turies,  marked  with  many  similar  scenes,  that  tlie 
most  terrible  of  all  the  persecutions  occurred.  The 
evils  which  were  falling  upon  the  empire  from  all 
sides,  with  the  convulsions  of  nature,  and  the  plagties 
and  famines  which  desolated  all  the  known  world, 
had  led  many  among  the  heathen,  as  well  as  among 
the  Christians,  to  believe  that  the  world  was  ap¬ 
proaching  it*  close.  The  evils  which  fell  upon 
Rome  were  always  signals  for  persecuting  the  Chris¬ 
tians;  and  in  this  instance  the  persecution  was 
commensurate  with  the  wide-spread  desolation 
which  it  was  expected  to  relieve,  and  the  universal 
discontent  which  it  was  certain  to  embody  in  acts 
of  cruelty.  Here  was  another  proof  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  near  approach  of  the  end  ;  for  in  this 
bitter  persecution  they  fancied  that  they  saw  the 
signs  of  antichrist’s  coming,  which  was  immediately 
to  precede  the  end.  Nothing,  however,  could  ter¬ 
rify  them  from  their  faith,  that  is,  the  body  of  Chris¬ 
tians  in  general ;  for  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
some  were  found  who  denied  their  religion,  and 
purchased  this  life  at  the  expense  of  eternity.  In 
this  persecution  suffered  St.  Cyprian,  archbishop 
of  Carthsge,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
any  age  or  country;  and  many  other  illustrious 
Christians  received  at  the  same  time  the  glorious 
crown  of  martyrdom. 

When  we  take  a  view  of  the  extreme  tortures 
that  were  inflicted  on  the  Christians,  without  any 
respect  to  rank,  or  age,  or  sex,  we  shall  marvel  not 
tliat  some  were  overcome,  hut  that  any  remained 
constant.  Some  of  tlie  most  interesting  stories 
which  the  page  of  real  suflering  presents  may  be 
gathered  out  of  the  “  Acta  of  the  Martyrs:”  we 
will  here  collect  togcthei  a  few  of  those  which  de¬ 
serve  to  be  classed  with  the  most  interesting. 

Among  the  first  of  these  is  the  murder  of  James 
the  Just,  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  The  chief  men  of 
the  city  were  uneasy  on  account  of  the  vast  increase 
of  Christian  converts  by  his  labours,  example,  and 
authority  ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  entangle  him, 
by  persuading  him  to  mount  a  pinnacle  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  and  to  speak  to  the  people,  assembled  at  the 
time  of  the  passover,  against  Christianity.  James 
being  placed  aloft,  delivered  a  frank  confession  of 
Jesus ;  and  declared  that  He  was  then  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  power,  and  that  He  should  come  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven.  Upon  this,  Ananias  and  the 
rulers  were  highly  incensed.  To  disgrace  his  cha¬ 
racter  was  their  first  intention:  they  failed.  To 
murder  his  person  w.as  their  next  attempt ;  and 
this  was  of  much  more  easy  execution.  Crying 
out  that  Justus  himself  was  seduced,  they  threw  the 
apostle  down,  and  stoned  him.  He  had  strength 
to  fall  on  his  knees,  and  to  pray,  “  I  heseech  Thee, 
Lord  God  and  I'ather,  for  them ;  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.”  Uue  of  the  priests,  moved 
with  the  scene,  cried  out,  "Cease,  what  do  you 
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neaii  t  this  just  man  is  praying  for  you.”  A 
person  prescut  with  a  fulltr’s  club  beat  out  his 
brains,  and  completed  his  martyrdom. 

St.  Cyprian,  archbishop  of  Carthage,  was  slain 
in  the  Decian  persecutior.  He  was  arraigned 
before  Galerius  Maximus,  the  proconsul  of  Africa. 
"Art  thou  he,”  said  Maximus,  ‘‘who  hath  borne 
tbe  highest  offices  of  their  religion  among  the 
Christians  ?”  ‘‘  Yes,"  answered  the  bishop.  ‘‘  The 
most  sacred  emperors  have  commanded  that  you 
offer  sacrifice,”  said  the  proconsul.  ‘‘  I  will  not 
oftr  sacrifice,"  replied  Cyprian.  ‘‘  Be  persuaded,” 
uid  the  proconsul,  ‘‘  fur  your  own  sake.”  Cyprian 
replied,  ‘‘  Do  tlutu  as  thou  hast  received  orders ;  for 
rst,  in  so  just  a  cause,  no  persuasion  can  move  me." 

Maximus  pronounced  the  sentence:  —  ”  Let 
THASettS  CYERIAN  UE  BEtlEAUED.”  ‘‘  Thanks  be 
Is  God!"  said  Cyprian;  and  the  crowd  of  Chris¬ 
tians  who  surrounded  him  exclaimed,  ‘‘  Let  us  die 
with  him !” 

The  holy  martyr  was  then  led  away,  followed  by 
a  great  concourse  of  people,  to  an  open  field  near 
the  place  where  he  had  received  his  sentence ;  and 
having  put  off  the  rest  of  his  garments,  and  com¬ 
mitted  them  to  the  deacons,  he  first  pro.strated 
himaelf  in  prayer  to  God,  and  then  stood  in  l.is 
inner  vestments  prepared  for  the  fatal  stroke.  The 
executioner,  who  stood  trembling  at  the  office  that 
he  had  to  perform,  was  animated  by  his  encourage¬ 
ment.  He  tied  the  bandage  over  his  eyes  with  his 
own  hands;  and,  that  he  might  owe  that  ofiice  to 
friends  which  he  could  not  himself  perform,  Julian 
a  presbyter,  and  a  subdeacon  of  the  same  name, 
bound  bis  hands.  To  the  executioner  he  appro¬ 
priated  a  gift  of  twenty-five  pieces  of  gold:  the 
Christians,  whose  avarice  was  not  mercenary,  sought 
no  other  memorials  than  handkerchiefs  dyed  with 
the  blood  of  their  bishop.  The  body  was  fur  a 
while  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  heathen;  but 
having  been  removed  by  night  by  the  brethren,  it 
wu  buried  in  the  Itlappalian  Way.  Two  churches 
afterwards  marked  the  spots  which  had  been  con¬ 
secrated  by  his  death  and  by  his  burial.” 

The  last  of  the  great  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tiu  Church  was  the  only  one  which  reached  this 
region.  Among  the  martyrs  in  the  Dioclesian  per¬ 
secution  was  St.  Alban,  whose  name  ought  to  be 
dear  to  every  Briton,  as  that  of  the  first  person  in 
England  whose  death  fur  the  faith  of  Christ  is 
recorded.  At  the  beginning  of  the  persecution  he 
was  a  pagan,  and,  being  of  a  noble  family,  he  held 
probably  some  post  of  honour  in  the  Roman  station 
at  Verulam.  Ilis  generous  disposition  induced 
him  to  afford  the  protection  of  his  house  to  a  cler¬ 
gyman  who  had  fled  from  fear  of  persecution. 
The  grace  of  God  wrought  in  his  heart,  through 
the  example  of  his  guest ;  and  he  drank  in  the  love, 
sad  the  precepts,  and  the  truths  of  Christianity, 


from  his  consecrated  lips.  The  retreat  of  the  priest 
was  discovered,  and  officers  were  sent  to  bring  him 
to  the  tribunal,  where  he  was  to  purchase  his  life 
by  sacrificing  to  the  heathen  gods.  Alban,  gener- 
I  ously  determined  to  defend  his  guest  and  father  in 
Christ  to  the  utmost,  arrayed  himself  in  his  robes, 
and  was  taken  instead  of  him  to  the  tribunal :  here 
he  was  condemned  for  the  double  crime  of  shelter¬ 
ing  a  Christian,  and  of  confessing  himself  of  the 
same  holy  faith  with  the  persecuted  people.  The 
threats  and  the  entreaties  of  the  judge  produced 
no  effect  upon  him,  and  the  rack  was  applied  to  as 
little  purpose ;  he  still  continued  constant  in  his 
confession.  He  was  condemned  to  lose  his  head, 
a  sentence  which  was  executed  U|)on  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  upon  a  soldier,  who  bad  been  so 
touched  with  the  circumstances  of  his  confession, 
and  with  his  demeanour  on  his  way  to  the  place  of 
execution,  that  he  preferred  the  fellowship  of  the 
saint  in  his  faith  and  martyrdom  to  the  impious  and 
bloody  office  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him. 

To  these  glorious  champions  of  the  uoble  army 
of  martyrs  many  others  might  be  added,  the  various 
circumstances  of  whose  deaths  arc  full  of  interest 
to  the  Christian  reader ;  but  we  pause  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  and  shall  commence  another  paper  with  tl>c 
mention  of  other  kinds  and  instances  of  persecu¬ 
tion,  and  the  general  effects  of  such  violent  assaults 
upon  the  body  of  the  faithful. 


|3o(tri>. 

MORVVENSTOW. 

[A  parish  on  the  northern  coast  of  Cornwall.  Its  natural 
lK>auties  arc  of  a  wild  and  singular  character.  The 
Uev.  llohcrt  8.  Hawker,  author  of“  Ecclesia,”  &c.,  was 
deservedly  preseuted  to  this  beneflcc  by  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  la  1834.] 

FARfrom  those  sylvan  nooks  where  once  they  play’d. 
The  ivied  cavern,  and  the  verdant  glade. 

The  fairy  people,  driven  o’er  land  and  main, 

'  Seek  for  their  feet  a  resting-place  in  vain. 

Yet  one  dear  haunt  is  theirs.  On  Cornwall’s  shore, 
I  In  wild  array,  the  elfin  armies  pour  : 

!  See,  yonder  phalanx  rides  the  Atlantic  gale. 

And  sweeps  the  ridge  of  that  mysterious  vale 
Where  old  Morwenna’s  tower,  with  eye  of  pride, 
j  Looks  far  along  the  Atlantic’s  restless  tide. 

Tlirice  holy  Saxon  fane  1  within  whose  walls. 

Week  after  week,  truth’s  awful  message  falls  ; 

As  erst  when  she,  the  immortal  bride,  was  young. 
Faithful  and  pure,  it  fell  from  Cyprian’s  tongue. 
While  pale  beneath  the  terror  of  his  eye 
Crouch’d  the  dark  form  of  hideous  heresy. 

Lead,  fairy  people,  lead  the  noiseless  dance 
I  Where  he,  the  priest,  hath  reared  his  dwelling 
1  nigh ; 
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It  seemi  tome  rugged  pile  of  old  romance, 

Some  mtgic  vision  of  the  years  gone  by. 

High  on  the  roof  that  quaint  device  recalls 
Isis’  fair  streams,  and  Oxford’s  hallow’d  walls;' 
Through  colour’d  pane  descends^  light's  golden 
shower. 

Emblem  awhile  of  youth’s  enchanting  hour ; 

With  mellow'd  hue  it  tells  of  manhood’s  strife, 

The  cark,  the  toil,  the  agony  of  life ; 

And  then  a  darker  scene — the  deepening  gloom 
That  hangs  around  the  precincts  of  the  tomb ; 

Yet  o’er  that  gloom  a  heavenly  light  is  shed  — 

The  form  of  One  who  rises  from  the  dead. 

From  death’s  grim  spectre  plucks  the  envenom’d 
sting— 

Conqueror  of  bell — our  Saviour  and  our  King! 

Come,  let  us  seek  the  tainted  Levite’s  well 
Hit  scanty  stream  flows  on,  nor  flows  in  vain ; 
For,  lot  a  mystery — how  we  cannot  tell — 

The  priest  but  prays,  and  it  is  heavenly  rain. 
But  mortals  lightly  heed  that  holy  rite. 

Or  God's  deep  wonder  on  bis  altar  bright. 

The  wild  brook  longs  to  quit  its  earthly  home. 
With  joyous  murmur  hastening  to  the  sea ; 
Amid  the  wilderness  condemned  to  roam, 

The  soul  looks  onward  to  eternity. 

O'er  the  rude  crag  the  fitful  waters  play. 

Thrice,  as  they  fall,  dissolved  in  shower  of  spray  : 
Meet  resting-place  for  wandering  harper  made. 
The  nook  that  crowns  the  verge  of  that  cascade. 
Sport,  fairy  people,  sport  around  the  wave. 

In  the  blithe  shower  your  airy  pinions  lave. 

Yes,  fairy  tribes,  be  this  your  own  domain. 
Secure  from  human  voice  and  tread  profane ; 
Man  and  bis  minions  may  not  here  intrude. 

Too  glorious  is  the  scene,  too  grand  the  solitude. 


Hence,  idle  dreams !  the  moon's  sod  beam  is  fading, 
And  morn's  first  streaks  the  cliff's  tall  form  per¬ 
vading  : 

There  be  bright  shapes  above  us  and  around ; 

Hush  !  is  it  fancy — that  ethereal  sound  ? 

Girt  with  his  sword,  perchance  these  scenes  among 
Michael  the  archangel  slowly  moves  along. 

The  winged  army's  terrible  array  — 

They  mark  their  chieftain,  and  his  look  obey. 

He  comes  on  yonder  tower  to  watch  and  ward. 
Hound  yonder  home  to  lead  his  mighty  guard ; 

The  accuser  sees,  and  trembling  from  the  steep 
Plunges,  with  fearfid  bowl,  beneath  the  shudd'ring 
deep. 

■  Two  of  the  chimneys  of  the  new  vicarage  are  shaped 
after  the  model  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Oxford. 

*  The  vicarage  well  of  Bt.  John,  which  supplies  the  wa 
ter  for  the  baptismal  font. 


THE  CORNISH  BEARER’S  CHANT. 

BY  THE  HEV.  R.  8.  HAWKER, 

Vicar  of  Morwenttov,  Corawall. 

“  Sing  from  the  chamber  to  the  grave!” 

Thus  did  the  Dead  Man  say, — 

"  A  sound  of  melody  I  crave 
Upon  my  burial-day. 

”  Bring  forth  some  tuneful  instrument. 
And  let  your  voices  rise, — 

My  spirit  listen’d  as  it  went 
To  music  of  the  skies. 

”  Sing  sweetly  as  you  travel  on. 

And  keep  the  funeral  slow : 

The  angels  sing  where  I  am  gone. 

And  you  should  sing  below. 

“  Sing  from  the  threshold  to  the  porch. 
Until  you  hear  the  bell ; 

And  sing  you  loudly  in  the  church 
The  Psalms  I  love  so  well. 

“  Then  bear  me  gently  to  my  grave ; 
And  as  you  pass  along. 

Remember,  ’twas  my  wish  to  have 
A  pleasant  funeral  song. 

“  So  earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust; 
And  though  my  flesh  decay. 

My  soul  shall  sing  among  the  just 
Until  the  judgment-day. 


OF  Y»  LOSSE  OF  TIME. 

PER  J.  H08KYN8. 

[John  Iloskyns,  the  writer  of  this  epigram,  graduated  at 
Oxford  in  1588 ;  and,  besides  being  a  celebrated  lawyer, 
“  was,”  according  to  Wood,  the  famous  Oxford  anti¬ 
quary,  “  the  most  ingenious  and  admired  yioet  of  his 
time,  and  therefore  much  courted  by  the  ingenious  men 
then  living.  Few  or  none  publishetl  books  of  poetry 
but  did  celebrate  his  memory  in  them,  and  fewer  but 
did  lay  them  for  approbation  at  his  feet  before  they 
went  to  press."  He  polished  Ben  Jonson  the  poet,  who 
always  called  him  Father  Iloskyns.  He  “view'd  and 
review'd  the  lliitory  qf  the  H'orlil,  written  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  before  it  went  to  press.  He  was  also  much  re¬ 
spected  and  beloved  by  Camden,  Selden,  Donne,  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  and  Sir  Ben  Rudyard.”] 

If  life  be  time  y*  here  is  spent. 

And  time  on  earth  be  cast  away. 

Who  so  bit  time  hath  here  misyient 
Hath  hastned  his  owne  dying  day  : 

So  it  doth  proue  a  killing  crime 
To  massacre  our  living  time. 

If  doing  nought  be  like  to  death. 

Of  him  that  doth,  cameleon-wise. 

Take  only  paines  to  draw  his  breath, 

The  passers-by  may  patquilite,' 

“  Not  here  he  lives,  but  here  he  dies.” 

'  To  lampoon. 
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flotursi  of  )3ooIt£(. 

Anglican  Church  Architecture;  with  some  Remarks 
upon  Ecclesiastical  Furniture.  By  James  Barr, 
Architect  12mo,  pp.  12(j.  Oxford  :  J.  H.  Parker, 
1842, 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  are  desirous  of  making 
tome  acquaintance  with  the  noblest  branch  of  one 
of  the  noblest  of  arts  (and  who  is  not?),  we  confi¬ 
dently  recommend  this  little  book.  It  appears  to 
ut  to  furnish  the  best  outline  of  the  subject  we  have 
yet  seen :  it  is  written  in  a  plain  practical  style  ; 
tnd  illustrated  with  no  fewer  than  forty  exquisite 
engravings.  In  another  place  we  give  a  quotation 
from  it. 


O.N  going  into  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  we  are  often 
shocked  at  the  absurd,  and,  not  unfrequently,  inde¬ 
cent  and  profane,  prints  and  printed  sheets,  adorn¬ 
ing,  at  they  suppose,  their  walls  and  chimney- 
pieces.  Seme  of  the  most  sacred  and  mysterious 
portions  of  Holy  Writ  are  illustrated — or,  rather, 
caricatured — in  a  style  which  soon  checks  the  smile 
at  first  almost  provoked  by  them,  and  calls  forth  a 
mingled  feeling  of  regret  and  indignation — regret 
that  the  poor  should  have  such  things  thrown  in 
their  way,  and  indignation  against  the  miserable 
projectors  and  vendors  of  such  absurd  and  disgust¬ 
ing  trash.  The  poor,  indeed,  are  rather  to  be 
pitied  than  blamed,  inasmuch  as  they  are  only  the  I 
dupea  of  men  whose  cunning  craftiness  is  far  more 
than  a  match  for  the  simple-minded  peasant,  who 
enters  the  shop  or  booth  merely  to  spend  a  parti¬ 
cular  sum  on  a  particular  article,  indifferent,  to,  or, 
it  may  be,  ignorant  of,  the  pernicious  ornament  he 
is  purchasing.  No  doubt  those  detestable  vagrants 
called  hawkers — not  to  be  confounded  with  the  ho¬ 
nest  pedlar  of  olden  time,  so  exquisitely  described 
by  Wordsworth  in  his  Ercursiun — who,  at  the  sound 
of  horn  or  bell,  gather  a  crowd  of  idle  villagers 
around  them,  and  thus  manage  to  dispose  of  their 
gaudy — and  too  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  stolen — 
wares, — are  no  insignificant  agents  in  the  evil  just 
adverted  to.  But  they  also,  who  have  not  endea¬ 
voured  to  pre  occupy  the  cottages  of  the  poor  with 
something  better,  arc  blamable ;  since,  had  suit¬ 
able  prints,  conveying,  in  a  becoming  way,  some 
moral  or  religious  lesson,  been  provided,  they 
would,  in  many  cases,  have  been  preferred.  We 
are  glad  to  find,  therefore,  that  the  evils  complained 
of  have  now  some  prospect  of  being  remedied.  At 
least,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Churchman's  Almanac, 
of  great  service  in  this  respect,  the  many  cards  of 
Christian  duties  which  have  lately  fallen  in  our 
way,  and  which  may  be  obtained  at  a  very  cheap 
rate,  for  distribution,  from  our  publisher,  seem  to 
augur  something  of  the  kind.  Than  these,  nothing 
can  be  better  suited  to  the  chimney-piece  of  the 
poor  man’s  cottage ;  and  probably  they  would  the 
•ooner  get  there,  were  the  visitors  of  our  Cliurch- 
aocieties  to  make  a  point  of  inquiring  into  these 
matters  during  their  periodical  visits  to  the  poor. 
The  moral  efliect  of  reform  among  the  ornamental 
appendages  of  these  abodes  would  be  great.  How  ; 
niuch  more  instruction  would  be  obtained  by  our 
cottagers,  from  being  accustomed  to  rest  their  eyes, 
during  that  contemplative  mooil  which  comes  upon 
most  at  the  conclusion  of  a  hard  day's  labour,  upon 
a  card  containing  directions  for  Behaviour  iu  Church 


I  during  Divine  Service,  a  Table  of  the  Festivals  and 
Fasts,  or  The  Apostles’  Creed  with  Scriptural  Refer¬ 
ences  (Leeds,  Green),  than  upon  a  profane  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Deluge,”  the  “  Crucifixion,”  and  other 
Scripture  passages,  whereby  much  of  that  irreve¬ 
rence  in  respect  of  sacred  persons  and  things,  too 
observable  amongst  the  poor,  has  arisen.  Of  course 
it  is  the  interest  of  Methodism,  and  other  forms  of 
dissent,  to  keep  up  this  state  of  things,  since  dis¬ 
sent,  in  a  great  measure,  exists  by  pandering  to 
that  ungodly  curiosity  incident  to  our  fallen  nature, 
which  is  ever  eager  to  penetrate  into  matters  hid¬ 
den  from  its  view.  It  is,  indeed,  the  boast  of  dis¬ 
sent,  to  take  away  every  barrier,  and  to  allow  men 
to  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread — to  gaze 
I  unawed  upon  mysteries,  at  the  sight  of  which  even 
“  angels  cover  their  faces  with  their  wings."  The 
subject,  therefore,  is  a  very  important  one;  and  we 
earnestly  urge  it  upon  the  consideration  of  such 
of  our  readers  as  it  concerns. 

Tiiere  are  few  things  more  indicative  of  an  im¬ 
proved  tone  of  mind  and  feeling  among  us,  than  the 
j  memoirs  of  great  .and  good  men,  famous  in  gene¬ 
rations  long  passed  away,  which  are  now  so  gene- 
;  rally  being  published.  They  seem  to  afford  some 
I  hope  that  Englishmen  are  becoming  sensible  of  the 
>  too  general  shallow  thinking  and  selfish  actions  of 
'  our  own  times,  and  arc  anxious  to  refresh  them- 
!  selves  by  associations  more  congenial  to  their  taste 
I  than  are  to  be  found  now-a-days  in  ”  this  sin- worn 
.  mould."  These  thoughts  suggested  themselves  to 
!  us  on  reading  the  lives  of  two  distinguished  Eng¬ 
lish  worthies  which  have  lately  appeared —  William 
of  IVi/kcham,  by  the  Ilev.  John  Chandler,  M.A., 
vicar  of  W’itley;  and  of  the  never-to-be-forgotteii 
Richard  Hooker  ( Burns).  The  former  of  these  is 
beautifully  written, and  interspersed  with  reflections 
bearing  upon  present  times.  The  illustrations,  also, 
arc  numerous  and  excellent,  and  give  considerable 
'  interest  to  the  volume.  The  whole-length  portrait 
;  of  the  good  bishop  himself,  in  full  episcopal  habili¬ 
ments,  including  mitre  and  pastoral  staff,  is  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  wood-engraving  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable 
'  to  the  artist.  To  Richard  Hooker’s  Life  a  valu¬ 
able  appendix,  containing  copious  extracts  from 
his  works,  is  given.  Both  these  little  works  should 
be  in  all  lending-libraries,  and  are  well  suited  for 
:  rewards  and  presents. 


Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hook’s  Church 
Dictionary  (Leeds,  Harrison)  has  just  appeared,  in 
which,  perhaps,  more  theological  information  is 
contained  than  in  any  work  of  the  same  size  ever 
published.  It  contains,  indeed,  the  essence  of 
'  many  volumes,  and  thus  gives  information  which 
!  the  general  reader  would  scarcely  know  how  to  set 
about  seeking  for  elsewhere.  Not  that  its  uscful- 
I  ness  will  be  confined  to  the  general  reader,  Theo¬ 
logical  students,  and  even  advanced  theologians, 

!  may  often  consult  its  pages  with  interest  and  ad- 
;  vantage.  Indeed,  we  have  little  doubt  that,  ere 
long,  it  will  become  the  vade-mecum  of  every 
j  Churchman  in  the  land. 

1  Amono  reprints  of  standard  theological  works 
j  which  have  lately  issued  from  the  press,  we  are 
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happy  to  notice  cheap  editions  of  Wheatley  on  the 
Common  Prayer,  and  Patrick,  Lowth,  Whitby, 
and  Arnald’s  “Commentary  on  the  Scriptures,” 
(London,  Teg^);  a  condensed  edition  of  Dean. 
Stanhope’s  work  upon  the  “  Epistles  and  Gospels  I 
for  the  Sundays  and  Holydays  tliroughout  the  year,"  ' 
(2  vols.  12mo,  Uivington) ;  and  Reeves’  'I'reatise  ' 
on  “  The  Right  Use  of  the  Fathers.”  These  are  all  | 
well  known  to  be  the  best  works  that  exist  upon  : 
the  subjects  on  which  they  severally  treat :  and 
they  are  now  to  be  had  at  very  low  prices. 


We  have  been  very  much  struck  with  a  tract  en¬ 
titled  “  Christian  Unity,”  by  the  Rev.  Henry  W,  Wil- 
berforce.  Its  object  is  to  shew,  that  unity  consists 
in  holding  “one  body”  as  well  as  “  spirit;”  and  ' 
therefore  that  it  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  an  occasional 
meeting  together  of  persons  belonging  to  different  , 
“  denominations”  on  the  same  platform,  while  those  ; 
different  denominations  continue.  We  think  that 
he  might  have  illustrated  the  practice  of  the  early 
Church  at  greater  length  with  advantage  t  nor  can 
we  perceive,  though  we  remember  that  W'aterland 
takes  the  same  view,  that  much  distinction  is  to  be  : 
made  between  private  dissenters  and  teachers  of 
that  body,  as  regards  the  sin  of  “  rnasing  divisions.” 
Rut,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing  that  this  is  the  best  tract  which  has  appeared  | 
upon  a  subject  that  must  now  engage  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  every  unbiassed  Christian  ;  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  impossible  that  any  person  whose  mind 
is  not  absolutely  closed  against  conviction,  can  read 
it  without  adopting  its  conclusions.  Nor  let  those 
of  our  readers  who  have  never  departed  from  the 
one  body,  think  that  this  matter  does  not  concern 
tliem.  Unity  can  never  be  restored  in  the  Church  , 
till  all  her  members  have  learned  to  pray  for  it,  ' 
and  to  understand  that  unless  we  pray  for  it,  we  , 
are  “  withholding  good  things”  from  ourselves. 


A  History  of  the  Church  in  Ameiica,  by  the  Rev. 
G.  A.  Poole,  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Christian's  Miscellany,  conducted  by  Members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  is  an  exceedingly  well-  j 
timed,  useful,  and  able  production,  throwing  great  > 
light  upon  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  con-  ' 
dition  of  the  “daughter  Church,”  i 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Distinguished  \atal  Command-  [ 
ers,  whose  Portraits  are  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Naval  i 
Gallery  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  by  Henry  Algernon  | 
Locker,  Esq.,— who  is  apparently  the  printer  as  well 
as  the  author  of  the  volume,— is  an  unpretending 
little  work,  which  we  have  read  with  a  deep  inte¬ 
rest  bordering  upon  enthusiasm  ;  for  what  English 
heart  beats  not  high  as  it  recounts  the  deathless 
deeds  of  Raleigh,  Monk,  Nelson,  and  Exniouth  — 
names  among  the  most  illustrious  in  the  annals  of 
their  country!  The  portraits  of  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  these  worthies  are  preserved  at  Greenwich 
in  the  Naval  Gallery,  of  which  Mr.  Locker’s  father 
is  the  founder,  “  to  whom,”  as  a  distinguished  naval 
officer  truly  observes,  “  the  British  nation,  and  par-  ! 
ticularly  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Greenwich,  owe 
their  gratitude  and  thanks,  for  his  indefatigable  xeal 
in  obtaining  so  many  valuable  pictures.”  This  | 
noble  collection  the  Memoirs  before  us  are  intended 
to  illustrate ;  and  we  hope,  on  some  future  occasion, 
to  transfer  one  or  two  of  them  to  our  own  pages.  | 


Monuments. — The  old  Gothic  church-monumenii, 
from  their  poetical  and  religious  character,  seldom 
fail  to  excite  a  deep  and  solemn  interest,  being 
generally  designed  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  ; 
sacred  objects  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  There 
is  something  peculiarly  striking  and  affecting  in  the 
effigies  of  kings,  prelates,  nobles,  and  warriors,  all 
extended  upon  their  silent  tombs,  in  the  same  ex¬ 
pressive  attitude  of  humility  and  resignation,  repre¬ 
senting  departed  Christians,  as  it  were,  “  resting 
from  their  labours  in  expectant  blessedness,”  their 
hands  piously  pressed  together  in  prayer  and  sup¬ 
plication,  w.aiting  for  the  coming  of  their  LonI, 
Such  memorials  are  in  every  way  superior  to  modern 
monuments,  which  are  not  only  devoid  of  all  the 
peculiar  and  eloquent  symbols  of  Christianity,  but 
at  the  same  time,  with  their  over-wrought  conceits 
and  allegorical  groups,  are  full  of  that  vain  pomp 
and  glory  of  the  world,  which  ought  always  to  Im 
excluded  ns  much  as  possible  from  buildings  devoted  ' 
to  the  holy  service  of  the  Church.  Many  of  the  an¬ 
cient  sepulchral  brasses  arc  most  interesting  and 
beautiful  works  of  medimval  art,  and  might  often  be  i 
imitated  with  advantage,  since  they  form  a  part  of 
the  basement  of  the  building,  and  do  not  therefore 
in  any  respect  detract  from  the  effect  of  its  architec¬ 
ture. — Marbletabletsoughton  noaccount  to  be  fixed 
against  the  pillars  and  walls  of  the  church,  but  stone 
slabs,  with  inscriptions  written  in  black  or  coloured 
letters,  might  be  appropriately  inserted  within  a 
series  of  arcades  or  pannils,  carried  round  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  nave  under  the  windows,  like  the  seats 
of  a  chapter-house,  and  would  contribute  very  much 
to  the  enrichment  and  decoration  of  the  sacred  edi¬ 
fice,  if  the  armorial  bearings  were  properly  embla¬ 
zoned. — Monuments  of  greater  pretension  require 
the  utmost  care  and  attention  to  be  bestowed  upon 
their  design,  as  well  as  upon  the  disposal  of  them  in 
our  ecclesiastical  structures,  so  that  they  may  notin 
any  way  prove  injurious  to  their  beauty  and  cha¬ 
racter.  The  ancient  altar  or  table-tombs,  with  re¬ 
cumbent  efiigirs  placed  beneath  arched  recesses, 
fixed  in  or  projecting  from  the  wall,  afford,  perhaps, 
the  best  models  for  cur  imitation ;  and  the  figures, 
as  in  the  old  examples,  should  always  have  their 
faces  turned  towards  the  east.” — Barrs  Church  Ar¬ 
chitecture.  [It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  clergy¬ 
men  do  not  take  pains  to  improve  the  fashion  of  the 
gr-Tvestenes  in  our  country  churchyards.  Nothing 
can  be  more  monstrous  than  some  of  the  specimens  ' 
of  monumental  art.] 

The  EsTAntisiiED  Church  the  Church  of  the  j 
Poor  Man. — Was  there  ever  a  truth  more  un-  I 
deniable  than  this,  or  one  more  pregnant  with  vast 
and  awful  consequences  ?  The  parish  church  is 
open  to  the  whole  community.  'The  humblest  in¬ 
habitant  of  this  wide  realm,  the  most  deatitutt 
pau(>er  that  knows  not  where  else  to  seek  a  resting- 
place,  enters  therein  with  a  spirit,  humble  indeed, 
as  befits  him,  towards  his  Maker,  but  towards  man, 
erect  in  conscious  equality  of  brotherhood  with  the 
wealthiest  and  noblest  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Shut, 
then,  the  door  of  this  house  of  God,  by  taking  away 
the  legalised  subsistence  of  its  ministers,  and  by 
refusing  the  fund  that  protects  it  from  dilapidation 
— what  follows  ?  The  rich  and  noble,  the  indepen¬ 
dent,  the  comfortable,  the  competent,  the  trades- 
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nan,  the  artisan  in  constant  employment — all  who 
have  wherewith  to  feed  and  clothe  their  families, 
and  to  pay  somewhat  towards  the  maintenance  of 
a  church,  and  the  support  of  its  minister — all  such 
can  by  money  obtain  a  right  of  admission,  and  can 
hear  the  word  of  God  without  impediment;  but 
what  becomes  of  him  who  has  no  money,  who  can 
contribute  nothing,  who  has  not  bought  his  way 
into  the  list  of  the  congregation  ?  What  does  the 
voluntary  principle  do  for  him?  Let  him  try  a 
meeting-house  of  political  dissenters — let  him  try 
any  place  of  worship  raised,  and  its  minister  main¬ 
tained,  by  subscription,  or  by  money  contributed 
under  any  form,  and  see  what  will  be  the  success 
ofhis  application  to  the  porter  or  functionary  who 
keeps  the  gate.  For  the  poor  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay, there  is  no  help  in  the  “voluntary  principle!’’ 
But  in  the  Established  Church,  those  who  pay  not 
a  farthing  are  entitled,  as  their  indefeasible  birth¬ 
right,  to  receive  all  which  can  be  there  supplied  to 
the  worn-down  spirit  and  the  broken  heart — the 
8(demn  prayer,  the  inspired  word,  the  holy  sacra¬ 
ment,  that  peace  and  blessing  which  the  world  can¬ 
not  give;  but  of  which  our  charitable  advocates  for 
"  religious  liberty  ’’  would,  in  iheir  bcncticence, 
despoil  the  children  of  affliction,  the  chosen  of 
Christ  I  Yes,  the  Established  Church  of  England  is 
emphatically  the  “  poor  man’s  church,’’  and  cursed 
is  he  who  would  destroy  it.  The  established  clergy 
are  the  poor  man's  ministry ;  they  yield  him  spi¬ 
ritual  instruction  and  consolation,  as  ordained  by 
the  iaw  under  which  he  lives ;  and  cursed,  again 
we  sty,  it  he  who  would  rob  the  poor  man  of  this, 
his  inalienable  possession  here  —  this  passport  to 
bis  immortal  inheritance  in  another  world. — Alison. 

Christian  Parents. — Parents  must  give  good 
example  and  reverent  deportment  in  the  face  of 
their  children.  And  all  those  instances  of  charity 
which  usually  endear  each  other — sweetness  of  con¬ 
versation,  affability,  frequent  admonition  —  all  sig¬ 
nifications  of  love  and  tenderness,  care  and  watch¬ 
fulness,  must  be  expressed  towards  children  ;  that 
they  may  look  upon  their  parents  as  their  friends 
and  patrons,  their  defence  and  sanctuary,  their  trea¬ 
sure  and  their  guide. — lip.  Taylor,  Holy  Living. 

English  Liturgy. — The  next  thing  faulted'  on 
both  sides  is  the  public  liturgy,  condemned  by 
those  of  Rome  —  first,  for  abolishing  the  mats,  and 
then  for  being  published  and  communicated  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  :  by  those  of  the  Genevan  party,  for 
having  too  much  in  it  of  the  Roman  rituals.  The 
papists — of  the  two  the  more  moderate  adversary, 
and  such  whose  edge  was  sooner  taken  off  from  the 
prosecution  of  the  quarrel  than  the  other’s — won. 
For  though  the  first  liturgy  of  King  Edward  VI., 
compiled  by  many  learned  and  religious  persons, 
wu  cried  up,  both  by  act  of  parliament  and  by  Fox 
himself,  as  done  by  the  especial  aid  qf  the  Holy  Ghost, 
yet  it  gave  no  small  offence  to  some  scrupulous  men, 
*ho  relished  nothing  that  related  to  ancient  forms. 
Brought  to  a  review  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  and 
purged  of  a  passage  in  the  litany  which  gave  distaste 
unto  the  papists,  it  grew  into  such  general  esteem 
aud  reputation,  (as  being  fitted  to  the  common  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Christianity  in  which  all  parties  did  agree,) 
that  Pius  IV.,  A.D.  15G0,  made  offer  by  Parpatio, 
•bbot  of  St.  Saviour’s,  whom  ho  sent  with  letters  to 
the  queen,  to  ratify  and  confirm  the  liturgy  by  bis 

'  Charged  with  a  fault,  abused. 


authority.  The  Scots  obliged  themselves,  by  a  public 
subscription,  to  observe  the  same ;  the  fancy  of  ex¬ 
temporary  prayer  not  being  then  taken  up,  as  is 
affirmed  by  Knox  himself,  in  his  Scottish  History 
(Hist.  Scot.  lib.  19).  So  grateful  was  it  for  a  time 
to  all  sorts  of  people,  that  the  papists,  fur  the  first 
ten  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  did  diligently 
frequent  the  Church,  and  attend  the  public  services 
and  performance  of  it,  as  is  affirmed  by  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  in  his  charge  given  at  the  assizes  held  at 
Norwich,  and  in  his  speech  against  Garnet  and  the 
other  traitors,  A.n.  1605.  And  this  is  not  spoken 
on  only  as  hearsay,  but  in  his  own  certain  know¬ 
ledge  and  observation ;  he  having  noted  Bedding- 
held,  Cornwallis,  and  divers  others  of  that  party  to 
repair  frequently  to  the  Church  without  any  scruple ; 
and  though  we  may  take  this  well  enough,  on  so 
good  authority,  yet  may  it  possibly  find  more  credit 
because  avowed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  in  her 
instructions  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  bearing 
date  Aug.  11th,  lu70;  in  which  it  is  affirmed  ex¬ 
pressly  of  the  heads  of  that  party,  (and  therefore 
we  may  judge  the  like  of  the  members  thereof,) 
that  they  did  "ordinarily  resort,  from  the  beginning 
of  her  reign,  in  all  open  places,  to  the  churches,  and 
to  divine  services  in  the  church,  without  contradiction 
or  shou’  of  mistaking."  But  in  the  year  1568,  San¬ 
ders,  and  others  of  the  popish  emissaries,  began  to 
practise  on  that  party,  under  pretence  of  doing  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  Catholic  cause  ;  as  Button,  Bellingham, 
and  Benson,  sticklers  for  the  Genevan  interests,  did 
upon  those  who  were  inclinable  to  their  opinions : 
and  they  so  far  prevailed  on  their  several  partisans, 
that  about  two  years  after,  upon  the  coming  out  of 
the  bull  of  Pope  Pius  Quintus  against  the  queen, 
the  papists  generally  withdrew  themselves  from  that 
conformity,  and  came  no  longer  to  our  churches,  as 
before  they  had  done.  And,  on  the  other  side,  the 
puritans  (as  they  then  began  to  call  them),  animated 
by  Cartwright  and  the  rest  of  their  leaders,  did  se¬ 
parate  themselves  from  the  congregation,  declaim¬ 
ing  in  their  frequent  pamphlets  against  the  liturgy, 
as  superstitious  and  impure,  and  altogether  savour¬ 
ing  of  the  Romish  missals.  They  became  so  con¬ 
fident  at  the  last,  that  some  of  their  leaders  being 
demanded,  by  an  honourable  counsellor,  if  the 
abolition  of  some  ceremonies  would  not  serve  their 
turn,  they  answered,  with  arrogancy  enough,  that 
they  would  not  leave  so  much  as  a  hoof  behind.— 
lleylin. 

It  shall  content  me,  and  I  thank  God  for  it, 
that  he  hath  guided  me  with  so  much  strength  as 
to  strike  one  stroke,  though  a  weak  one,  in  this 
battle,  and  to  cast  one  stone,  though  a  small  one, 
against  the  adversaries  of  his  Church. — Sir  Henry 
Spelman. 

Our  Church.  —  The  way  of  worship  in  the 
Church  presents,  in  regular  and  pleasing  succession 
for  instruction  and  admonition,  the  facts  upon 
which  Christianity  is  built,  the  truth  which  it  re¬ 
veals,  the  duties  which  it  inculcates,  the  examples 
which  it  furnishes,  the  rewards  which  it  offers,  and 
the  punishments  which  it  denounces ;  provides 
adequate  support  for  human  infirmity  on  the  trying 
occasions  which  most  require  it ;  when  God  should 
be  praised  for  his  goodness,  leads  gratitude,  in  the 
most  becoming  manner,  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
with  the  song  of  thanksgiving;  allows  preaching 
its  proper  place,  and  gives  it  its  full  weight  in  the 
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scale  of  duties,  but  turns  the  attention  to  prayer 
and  the  holy  comntunion,  as  the  services  which 
constitute  Christian  worship ;  respects  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  Christian  people,  and  assigns  them  their 
part  in  public  prayer,  that  they  ra.iy  personally  join 
in  it,  and  not  be  merily  spectators  at  its  perform¬ 
ance  ;  enables  those  who  come  to  the  house  of  God 
with  devout  afTections,  to  give  utterance  to  them  in 
the  unexceptionable  words  of  divine  inspiration  or 
primitive  piety;  shews,  in  the  prayers  that  are 
used,  what  is  to  be  believed  and  what  is  to  be  done, 
that  God  may  graciously  hear  and  mercifully  an¬ 
swer  them ;  constantly  presents  to  the  mind,  and 
insensibly  fixes  in  the  memory,  by  means  of  excel¬ 
lent  forms,  the  substance  of  evangelical  truth,  and 
thereby  faciliutes  the  recollection  of  religious  ideas, 
the  revival  of  virtuous  impressions,  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  pious  sentiments;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
fulfils  the  commandments  of  God  concerning  his 
worship  with  such  regard  to  its  design  as  may  be 
said  to  guard  faith  powerfully,  to  direct  practice 
wisely,  and  to  establish,  in  the  discharge  of  a  grand 
duty,  a  unity  which  has  an  admirable  tendency  to 
consolidate  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  which  must  in¬ 
spire  the  mind  of  every  serious  and  reflecting  Chris¬ 
tian  with  elevating  conceptions,  exhilarating  hopes, 
and  transporting  anticipations. — Rev.  James  Milne. 

Quick  and  Hard  Wits. — This  I  know,  not  only 
by  reading  of  books  in  my  study,  but  also  by  expe¬ 
rience  of  life  abroad  in  the  world,  that  those  which 
be  commonly  the  wisest,  the  best  learned,  and  best 
men  also,  when  they  were  old,  were  never  common¬ 
ly  the  quickest  of  wit  when  they  were  young  .  .  .  • 
Quick  wits  be  apt  to  take,  unapt  to  keep ;  soon  hot 
and  desirous  of  this  and  that,  as  soon  cold  and 
weary  of  the  same  again ;  more  quick  to  enter 
speedily  than  able  to  pierce  far;  even  like  our 
sharp  tools,  whose  edges  be  very  soon  turned.  .  .  . 
Also  for  manners  and  life  quick  wits  commonly  be 
in  desire  new-fangled,  in  purpose  inconstant,  light 
to  promise  any  thing,  ready  to  forget  every  thing, 
both  benefit  and  injury,  and  thereby  neither  fast  to 
friend  nor  fearful  to  foe;  inqiiisitive  of  every  trifle, 
not  secret  in  the  greatest  atlairs;  bold  with  any 
person,  busy  in  every  manner  ;  soothing  such  as  be 
present,  whipping  any  that  it  absent : — of  nature, 
always  flattering  their  betters,  envying  their  equals, 
despising  their  inferiors  ;  and  by  quickness  of  wit, 
very  quick  and  ready  to  like  none  so  well  as  them¬ 
selves.  Moreover,  commonly  men  very  quick  of 
wit  be  also  very  light  of  conditions,  and  thereby 
very  ready  of  disposition  to  be  carried  over  quickly 
by  any  light  company  to  any  riot  and  unthriftiuess 
when  they  be  youn^;  therefore  seldom  either  ho¬ 
nest  of  life,  or  rich  in  living,  when  they  be  old  .  .  . 
Contrariwise,  a  wit  in  youth  that  is  not  over  dull, 
heavy,  knotty,  and  lumpish,  but  hard,  tough,  though 
somewhat  staflish, — such  a  wit,  I  say,  if  it  be  at  the 
first  well  handled  by  the  mother,  and  rightly  smoothed 
and  wrought  by  the  schoolmaster,  both  for  learning 
Rnd  whole  course  of  living,  proveth  always  the  best. 
For  wood  and  stone — not  softest  but  hardest — be 
always  aptest  for  portraiture ;  both  fairest  fur  plea¬ 
sure  and  inost  durable  for  profit.  Hard  wits  be 
hard  to  receive,  but  sure  to  keep ;  painful  without 
weariness,  heedful  without  wavering,  constant  with¬ 
out  new-fangledness ;  bearing  heavy  things,  though 
not  lightly,  yet  willingly;  entering  hard  things, 
though  not  easily,  yet  deeply ;  and  so  come  to  tW 


perfectness  of  learning  in  the  end  that  quick  wits 
seem  in  hope,  hut  do  not  indeed  ever  attain  unto. 
Also,  for  manner,  and  life,  hard  wits  commonly  are 
hardly  carried,  either  to  desire  every  new  thing,  or 
to  marvel  at  every  strange  thing ;  therefore  they  be 
careful  and  diligent  in  their  own  matters,  not  cu¬ 
rious  and  busy  in  other  men's  alfairs;  and  to  they 
become  wise  themselves,  and  also  arc  counted  ho¬ 
nest  by  others.  They  be  grave,  stedfast,  silent  of 
tongue,  secret  of  heart;  not  hasty  in  making,  but 
constant  in  keeping,  any  promise ;  not  rash  in  utter¬ 
ing,  but  wary,  in  considering  every  matter,  and 
thereby  not  quick  in  speaking,  but  deep  of  judgment, 
whether  they  write  or  give  counsel  on  weighty  af¬ 
fairs.  And  these  be  men  that  become,  in  the  end, 
both  most  happy  for  themselves,  and  also  most 
esteemed  abroad  in  the  world. — Roger  Aseham. 

Important  Truth. — Whenever  the  Church  shall 
be  undermined,  the  c  institution  will  be  deprived  of 
one  of  the  main  pillars  on  which  its  fabric  is  erected; 
and  should  it  fall,  he  must  have  forgotten  the  event¬ 
ful  period  of  the  “Grand  Kebellion,’* — must  be  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  similarity  in  which  the  human  pas¬ 
sions,  unrestrained  by  religious  obligation,  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  operate,— who  shall  blindly  expect,  who 
shall  vainly  conceive,  that  the  *'  civil  constitution” 
will  “not"  be  involved  in  the  “ruin.”  Will  that 
usurpation  which  extinguishes  the  hierarchy  stop 
short  in  its  career  to  spare  the  peerage  ?  Will  that 
violence  which  tramples  on  sacred  institutions 
pay  respect  to  human  ordinances  ?  Will  the  im¬ 
piety  and  iniquity  which  defy  the  laws  of  God  be 
overawed  and  controlled  by  the  laws  of  man! 
But  the  answers  to  these  inquiries  will  be  found  in 
the  records  of  our  own  history,  where  they  are 
engraven  in  characters  never  to  be  efl^ced.  They 
will  inform  us,  that  when  fanaticism  had  succeeded 
in  driving  out  true  religion,  and  was  made  the  tool 
of  faction, — then  were  the  constituted  authorities 
set  at  nought,  and  the  destruction  of  the  national 
Church  was  speedily  followed  by  the  destruction  of 
the  government.  Nor  did  the  nation  fatly  recover 
from  the  convulsion  into  which  it  had  been  thrown, 
till  the  Church  and  State  were  again  firmly  and 

inseparably  united  at  the  Revolution . 

We  cannot  without  horror  contemplate  the  dread¬ 
ful  calamities  that  must  again  ensue  from  bursting 
asunder  the  bands  by  which  alone  they  have 
hitherto  been  secured.  The  consequences  that 
hare  already  proceeded  from  the  ruin  of  the  na¬ 
tional  Protestant  Church  cannot  suffer  us  to  be  in¬ 
different  as  to  those  which  may  again  overwhelm  us, 
if  its  overthrow  shuiild  a  second  time  be  accom¬ 
plished.  For  experience  of  the  past  will  fully  j 
justify  reasoning  as  to  the  future ;  for  it  is  the  part  | 
of  true  wi.sdom  to  take  early  warning  from  what 
has  before  happened,  that  by  comparing  events 
with  their  causes,  we  may  learn  how  to  “  refuse  the 
evil  and  to  choose  the  good.” —  If'.  A.  Goddard,  D.D. 

The  Strength  or  F.ngi.and. — As  1  have  gone 
from  scene  to  scene  of  highest  interest  and  rarest 
beauty  in  this  most  favoured  land  of  all  the  world 
— contemplated  its  arts,  its  industry,  its  wealth- 
enjoyed  its  comforts  and  refinements,  and  shared,  | 
with  a  full  heart,  the  peace  and  happiness  of  its 
dear  Christian  homes; — as  I  have  thought  of  its 
attainments  in  science  nnd  in  letters — as  1  have 
recounted  its  feats  of  arms  and  fields  of  victory— 
as  1  have  followed  through  every  ocean  and  through 
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erery  *ea  its  cross-emblazoned  6ag,  and  seen  that 
on  the  circuit  of  its  empire  the  sun  never  sets; — I 
have  asked  myself,  instinctively,  whence — to  so 
imall  a  speck  on  the  world's  map — a  sea-kclea- 
gured  island,  sterile  in  soil,  and  stern  in  climate — 
Britain,  cut  off  in  ancient  judgment  from  the  world,' 
—such  wealth,  such  glory,  and  such  power?  And 
the  instinctive  answer  has  returned  spontaneously 
to  my  heart — “  the  Lord  has  blessed  the  house  of 
Ohed-edom,  and  all  that  pertained  unto  him,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ark  of  God.”  Yes,  from  my  heart,  I 
tty,  the  strength  of  England  is  the  Church  of 
England.  Your  wealth,  your  glory,  and  your 
power,  is  but  God’s  blessing  on  your  kingdom — 
u  the  home  and  shelter  of  his  Church.  Here,  in 
the  very  days  of  the  apostles,  it  took  root ;  here, 
in  the  earliest  ages,  it  was  tended  by  true  pastors, 
and  enriched  with  m-artyrs'  blood,  poured  out,  like 
water,  on  a  thousand  fields ;  here  ancient  piety 
and  ancient  charity  lavished  their  treasures  to 
rndow  it,  and  sent  up  their  hearts  in  prayers  for 
hleuings  on  their  deed  ;  here  kings  have  been  the 
nursing  fathers,  and  queens  the  nursing  mothers, 
of  the  Church ;  and  here  the  State,  with  truest 
wisdom,  has  allied  itself  to  it,  and,  in  the  shelter 
of  its  shadow,  sought  for  favour  and  protection  on 
itself,  and  on  the  people  of  its  care.  Here,  when 
the  force  and  fraud  of  fallen  and  corrupted  Home 
had  Ailed  its  mountain-mass  of  worldliness  and 
pride,  true  hearts  took  strength  from  Cod,  to  heave 
it  from  its  tottering  centre ;  and  true  hands  em¬ 
braced  the  burning  stake,  and  kindled  with  it 
such  a  fire  upon  its  altars  as  never  shall  go  out, 
but  burn  and  blaze  for  ever,  as  the  beacon-light  of 
Christian  liberty  and  Christian  truth.  Here  never 
hive  been  wanting  bishops  that  would  brave  the 
dungeon,  or  endure  the  rack,  for  Christ's  s-ake  and 
his  Church.  Here  never  have  been  wanting  faith¬ 
ful  pastors,  feeding  Christian  flocks,  upon  a  thou¬ 
sand  hills  and  in  a  thousand  valleys,  in  the  green 
putures  of  the  Gospel,  in  siinpliciiy,  and  purity, 
and  peace.  Here,  from  the  schools  and  universi¬ 
ties,  endowed  by  Christian  bounty,  and  controlled 
by  Christian  wisdom,  and  imbued  with  Christian 
piety,  a  never-failing  stream  of  godly  and  well- 
fearned  men  have  still  gone  out  to  serve  the  Church  I 
and  to  adorn  the  State.  Here,  from  ten  thousand 
altars,  prayers  have  constantly  ascended  from  de¬ 
vout  and  faithful  hearts  fur  blessings  upon  Eng¬ 
land,  and  have  fallen  in  showers  of  mercy  on  the 

Sd  and  on  its  quiet  homes.  These  are  your  arts, 
friends, — these  are  your  arms.  The  strength 
England  is  in  Christian  hearts.  The  sunlight 
of  \t8  splendour  is  the  radiance  which  is  reflected 
froii  its  Christian  spires.  The  anchors  that  have 
moored  your  island,  and  preserved  it  immovable, 
*re  the  deep  roots  of  old  cathedrals ;  and  the 
armament  that  keepa  its  virgin  shore  unsullied,  is 
the  ^uadron  that  conveys  to  distant  lands  your 
miuionary  enterprise.  He  these  your  arts,  my 
friends;  be  these  your  anna!  Cling  to  your  fa- 
thera’  Church,  cling  to  your  fathers’  God!  In¬ 
crease  your  folds !  Multiply  your  pastors !  Gather 
•a  your  scattered  sheep  !  Compass  the  earth  with 
your  colonial  bishoprics! — This  is  the  strength 
which  will  procure  no  enmity ; — this  is  the  glory  ; 
which  will  provoke  no  war.  It  is  the  strength  in  \ 
which  humanity  itself  shall  be  made  strong.  It  is  j 
'  “  Divisos  orbe  Britaunos."  1 


the  glory  which  shall  overflow  and  bleas  the  world. 
The  strife  shall  then  be,  not  for  personal  aggran¬ 
disement,  but  for  new  empires  to  the  Cross.  The 
end  and  aim  of  such  an  emulation,  the  bringing 
on  of  that  most  blessed  day  when  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  shall  be  “  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord 
and  of  his  Christ.” — Bishop  Doaiie." 

St.  Alban’s  Abbey. — This  venerable  pile,  which, 
it  is  said,  is  about  to  be  converted  into  a  cathedral, 
is,  taking  it  as  an  entire  structure,  perhaps  the  roost 
ancient  in  England,  York  Minster  not  excepted ; 
for  the  latter  has  undergone  various  alterations 
and  improvements  at  different  periods  of  time, 
whereas  the  former  retains  all  its  pristine  grandeur 
and  magnificence ;  nor  has  the  hand  of  modern  art 
attempted  to  trespass  upon  its  ancient  tracery. 
This  abbey  was  founded  by  Offad,  king  of  the 
Mercians,  somewhere  between  the  years  900  and 
1000  of  the  Christian  eia,  and  was  dedicated  to 
Sl  Alban,  the  proto-martyr  of  this  island.  In  the 
northern  wing  may  be  seen  a  black  slab,  let  into 
the  flug-stone  flooring,  which  is  the  only  one  to  be 
noticed  throughout  the  whole  building.  Immedi¬ 
ately  over  the  slab,  introduced  into  an  oaken  ceil¬ 
ing,  beautifully  fretted,  is  an  old  monkish  painting 
upon  a  large  scale,  representing  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Alban.  The  saint  is  portrayed  as  having  just 
undergone  the  operation  of  decollation,  whilst  the 
blood  is  flawing  copiously  from  his  neck.  With¬ 
in  the  last  few  years,  whilst  some  workmen  were 
repairing  the  roof  of  the  long  aisle,  they  unmasked, 
under  a  thick  and  hard  coating  of  mortar,  a  most 
beautiful  painted  canopy,  richly  gill,  which  had 
remained  concealed  from  the  eye  for  some  centu¬ 
ries.  In  a  vault  behind  the  altar  was,  about  half 
a  century  ago,  by  mere  accident,  discovered  a  stone 
coflin,  which  was  found  to  contain  the  remains  of 
Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester.  The  site  of  the 
abbot’s  dwelling,  and  of  the  domiciles  of  the  monks, 
is  now  occupied  by  the  Abbey  Grammar-School. 
It  was  formerly  a  chapel,  called  Queen  Mary’s 
Chapel ;  but  Queen  Elizabeth  endowed  it  as  a 
public  school.  Both  the  Rev.  Dr.  Aubrey  Spen¬ 
cer,  the  bishop  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
George  Spencer,  bis  brother,  the  present  bishop 
of  Madras,  were  educated  at  this  school. 

Tue  Apostolic  Commission. — The  apostolic 
commission  was  twofold :  namely,  an  extraordinary 
and  an  ordinary  conimisiion ;  the  former  being 
suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Church  iii  her  in¬ 
fancy,  and  the  latter  being  necessary  for  her  well¬ 
being  till  the  end  of  the  world.  T  be  former  part 
of  the  apostoliccommission,!!  will  be  acknowledged, 
has  long  since  ceased  ;  but  the  latter  cannot  cease, 
so  long  as  the  Christian  Church  exists;  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  commission  given  to  the  apostles 
by  their  Master,  and  the  promise  annexed  to  a 
faithful  discharge  of  their  respective  duties  (Matt, 
xviii.  19,  ’20).  Now,  since  this  promise  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour  was  to  be  with  them  always,  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  they  must  have  successors  of 
some  kind,  to  whom  the  promise  holds  good ;  con¬ 
sequently,  whatever  order  may  claim  being  their 
successors,  their  oilice  cannot  be  said  to  have  ab- 

»  This  is  extracted  from  Bji.  Doane's  sermon,  preachc<l 
;  at  the  consecration  of  tlie  pnrisli  Clmreli  of  Lewis  The 
whole  of  the  sermons  delivered  on  this  occasion  have  been 
I  published  in  an  elegant  volume,  which,  besides  the  ser- 
I  mans,  contains  a  copious  introduction,  giving  a  detailed 
I  account  of  the  sactcu  ceicmouial. 
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solutr.Iy  ceaied ;  and  I  believe  I  have  the  concur¬ 
rent  teatimony  of  the  earliest  writers  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  that  those  successors  were  what  we 
now  call  bishops. — Falloon’s  Apostolic  Church. 

Order  and  Discipline.  —  If  order  and  disci¬ 
pline  be  necessary  for  all  persons  and  ages  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  the  government  of  the  Church 
must  not  cease  with  the  apostles,  but  dure  (en¬ 
dure)  so  long  as  the  Church  continueth — that  is, 
to  the  world's  end ;  and  consequently,  so  much 
of  the  apostolical  power  as  is  requisite  for  the  per¬ 
petual  regiment  of  the  Church  must  remain  to  those 
that  from  time  to  time  supply  the  apostles'  charge, 
and  succeed  in  the  apostles’  room. — Dp.  Bilson. 

It  were  better  dyke  and  delve, 

And  stonde  upon  the  right  feyth. 

Than  know  all  that  the  Bible  seyth. 

And  erri  as  some  clerk^s'  do. — Gower. 


tntrlltgtnff. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge. — The  secretary  reported  (April  5),  that 
the  standing  committee  had  taken  into  their  consi¬ 
deration  the  reference  made  to  them  at  tlie  last 
general  meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  amount  of  a 
grant  towards  a  school,  to  be  called  Archdeacon 
Hutchins's  School,  at  Hobart  Town,  Van  Uieman’s 
Land;  and  that  they  recommended  the  sum  of 
100/.  to  be  voted,  instead  of  50/.,  as  before  pro¬ 
posed,  towards  this  object.  The  recommendation 
of  the  standing  committee  was  adopted  accordingly. 
The  secretary  reported,  that  the  standing  commit¬ 
tee  had  taken  into  their  consideration  the  follow¬ 
ing  reference  made  to  them  hy  the  board  at  the 
general  meeting  in  January: — “That  this  board 
do  recommend  the  subject  of  the  spiritual  destitu¬ 
tion  of  persons  employed  on  canals  and  rivers  to 
the  special  considtiation  of  the  standing  commit¬ 
tee,  in  order  that  such  additional  sujiplies  may  be 
granted  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may  seem  to 
the  committee  to  require  ;  and  that  the  committee 
be  requested  to  report  the  result  of  their  inquiries 
and  proceedings  with  reference  to  this  subject  to 
the  board and  that,  in  pursuance  of  this  refer¬ 
ence,  the  committee  had  entered  into  correspond¬ 
ence  with  clergymen  resident  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  some  of  the  principal  canals,  who  had  supplied 
them  with  several  particulars  respecting  the  state 
of  the  large  class  of  men  employed  as  boatmen  and 
bargemen  throughout  the  country.  Some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  had  also  furnished  documents  on 
the  subject.  This  information,  together  with  that 
derived  from  an  examination  of  portions  of  the 
evidence  given  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  appointed,  early  in  last  year,  “  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  restraining  the  practice  of 
carrying  goods  and  merchandise  on  canals,  navig¬ 
able  rivers,  and  railways,  on  Sundays,"  had  satis¬ 
fied  the  committee,  that  the  evil  complained  of  is 
of  a  very  serious  and  extensive  nature.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  being  desirous  of  recommending  to  the 
board  the  application  of  some  means  likely,  under 
God's  blessing,  to  contribute  to  the  spiritual  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  boatmen,  directed  the 
secretary  to  wait  upon  the  Bishops  of  Lichfield  and 
Worcester,  to  learn  the  opinions  of  their  lordships 
on  the  subject,  as  some  of  the  principal  canals  pass 
'  teamed  poisons 


through  parts  of  their  dioceses.  This  has  been 
done ;  and  the  matter  is  still  under  the  delibera¬ 
tion  of  the  committee,  who  will  avail  themselves  of 
such  opportunities  as  may  oll'er,  consistently  with 
the  interests  of  the  society,  to  extend  aid  on  a 
larger  scale  than  heretofore.  Should  a  floating 
chapel  be  established  at  any  station,  assistance 
might  be  rendered ;  or  should  any  clergyman  re¬ 
siding  in  the  district  of  canals  point  out  in  what 
way  Bibles,  Common  Prayer-books,  and  the  publi¬ 
cations  on  the  society's  list,  could  be  circulated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  men  and  their  families,  the 
representations  would  be  attended  to.  It  has  been 
suggested,  that  a  new  tract,  calculated  to  promote 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  this  class,  would  be  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  catalogue.  The  committee 
have  learned,  that  the  Rev.  John  Lees  was  re¬ 
cently  ordained  priest,  being  appointed  to  a  sta¬ 
tion  near  the  canals  in  the  district  of  Newcastle- 
under- Lyne  ;  and  they  have  made  a  communication 
to  him,  at  the  instance  of  his  diocesan,  with  the 
view  of  affording  him  help,  by  grants  of  books  and 
tracts,  or  in  such  other  ways  as  may  appear  to  him 
acceptable  and  useful. 

The  Greek,  or  Eastern  Church. — There  has 
been  in  Manchester,  within  these  last  few  days,  a 
very  interesting  stranger,  in  the  person  of  Atha¬ 
nasius,  Archbishop  ofTripoli,  in  Syria,  accompanied 
by  an  interpreter,  .M.  Muzali.  He  had  been  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  at  both  whose  palaces  he  dined 
when  in  London.  It  appears  his  object  in  visiting 
England  is  to  collect  any  small  subscriptions  which 
charitable  Christians  may  please  to  contribute  forthe 
poor  oppressed  people  in  his  diocese.  During  the 
late  war  in  Syria,  the  people  suffered  much,  as  well 
in  their  persons  as  their  habitations  ;  indeed,  many 
of  their  churches  (to  the  number  of  eighty),  and  al¬ 
most  all  their  houses,  have  been  destroyed,  princi¬ 
pally  through  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Turks, 
the  great  enemies  of  Christianity.  We  are  glad  to 
find  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  clergy  of  this 
town  received  the  archbishop  on  Monday  last,  in 
their  room  in  St.  Ann’s-square,  and  immediately 
made  a  collection  for  the  poor  and  suffering  inha¬ 
bitants  ofTripoli  and  its  neighbourhood.  \Ve  be¬ 
lieve  the  archbishop,  who  is  now  gone  to  Dublin, 
will  return  to  Manchester  in  the  course  of  a  fort¬ 
night  ;  and  it  would  give  us  pleasure  to  hear  that 
some  of  our  more  wealthy  laity  had  contributed  to 
so  good  a  cause,  and  were  also  ready  to  present  him 
with  some  small  token  of  their  good-will.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  British  government  have 
lately  sent  a  Protestant  bishop  to  Jerusalem,  and 
no  doubt  they  expect  that  he  will  receive  kindness, 
hospitality,  and  assistance  from  all  Christians  set¬ 
tled  there,  especially  from  members  of  the  Greek 
Church.  In  order  to  induce  such  kindness,  we 
must  shew  goodwill  and  affection  to  all  members  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  especially  the  heads  of  that 
Church,  who  may  please  to  visit  our  country.  The 
archbishop's  dress  very  much  resembled  those  pic¬ 
tures  in  which  the  ancient  painters  have  portrayed 
the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  Catholic^  church— a 
long  black  robe,  lined  with  purple ;  silk  stockings  and 
gloves  of  the  same  colour ;  a  beautiful  checked  sash; 
and  the  crown  of  a  tall  bl.ack  hat,  very  wide  at  the 
top.  The  archbishop  said  that  the  liturgy  of  his 
Church  was  in  Arabic ;  but  ho  could  alM>  talk  Ita¬ 
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lian  and  French.  Tlie  ttcv.  Dr,  Wolff,  the  cele¬ 
brated  missionary  of  the  Jews,  who  spoke  the 
Arabic  language  with  native  Huency,  happening 
to  be  in  Manchester,  attended  as  interpreter,  and 
great  interest  was  excited  by  the  animated  conver- 
MtioM  between  him  and  the  archbishop. — Manches¬ 
ter  Courier. 

Emmanuel  Church,  Camberwell.  —  This 
church,  erected  under  the  direction  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Commissioners  for  building  Churches — the 
first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Sir  Edward  Uowyer 
Smyth,  Hart.,  the  patron,  on  the  20tli  June  last — 
was,  on  the  Kith  of  April  last,  consecrated  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.  To  the  erection  of 
this  church  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  build¬ 
ing  Churches  have  contributed  1,000/.;  the  Metro¬ 
polis  Churches’  Fund,  2,000/.;  and  Sir  Edward 
Bowyer  Smyth,  Baronet,  1,900/.  in  addition  to  the 
site  and  a  house  for  the  minister,  making  a  total 
gift  of  upwards  of  4,000/.  Sir  Edward  has  also 
lately  presented  a  very  handsome  organ  to  the 
church.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  have  to  record 
such  an  instance  of  private  liberality  towards  sup¬ 
plying  the  spiritiial  wants  of  those  of  his  tenantry 
who  most  needed,  and  were  least  able  to  provide 
for  themselves,  a  place  of  worship.  The  style  of 
the  structure  is  Anglo-Norman.  'I'he  cost  of  the 
church,  which  accommodates  1,011  persons,  511  of 
the  sittings  being  free,  is,  we  understand,  less  than 
Mr.  Bellamy’s  estimate. 

St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury. — It  is  in  contem¬ 
plation  to  place  in  the  fine  campanile  of  this  church 
a  beautiful  peal  of  eight  musical  bells,  the  tenor  to 
be  about  eighteen  or  twenty  cwt.  The  whole  of  the 
eipenses  will  be  defrayed  by  a  voluntary  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish.  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  subscribed.  ’The  cost 
will  be  about  700/  or  800/. 

York  Cathedral. — On  Thursday  last,  the  great 
tenor  bell  was  raised  to  its  position  in  the  S.W.  tower 
of  our  cathedral.  Its  weight  is  2  tons  13  cwt.  3qis. 
We  understand,  that  in  about  a  fortnight  we  may 
expect  to  bear  its  sonorous  tune  publishing  to  our 
citizens  the  hour  as  they  pass.  When  it  was  raised 
from  the  ground,  the  master  of  the  work,  Mr.  Dent, 
struck  a  blow  upon  it,  and  the  sound  was  found 
to  be  extremely  sweet. —  York  Paper. 

Gloucester. —  'The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  has  issued  a  circular  to  the  rural  deans  of 
bit  diocese,  requesting  them  to  inquire  into  the 
ecclesiastical  condition  of  every  parish  in  the  dio¬ 
cese,  with  a  view  to  church-extension,  and  to  re¬ 
port  the  same  to  bis  lordship  under  the  following 
beads: — 1.  Population,  and  how  situate  with  re¬ 
gard  to  divine  worship. — 2.  Number  of  persons  for 
whom  there  is  at  present  church-room. — 3.  How 
many  services  on  0.1011  Lnrd’s-day. — 4.  How  often 
the  holy  sacrament  is  administered  ;  average  num¬ 
ber  of  communicants. — o.  If  the  church-acconimo- 
dation  be  inadequate,  state  whether  you  recommend 
that  the  deficiency  should  be  supplied  by  enlarging 
the  present  building,  or  by  the  erection  of  another 
church. 

Conversions  from  Popery. — Three  ladies,  sis¬ 
ters,  have  recently  renounced  the  Homish  faith, 
and  been  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  England,  at  St.  Nicholas  Chapel,  S.iltash,  by  the 
Kev.  U.  11.  Pedler,  .issislanl  curate. 

Prussia;  VviugufCathtilral.-^^U  is  quite  impossi- 


!  ble  to  conceive  anything  more  vast  and  magnificent 
I  than  the  plan  upon  which  the  stu]iendous  Cathc- 
I  dral  at  Cologne  is  to  be  completed.  The  works 
I  have  already  been  going  on  for  twenty  years,  but 
I  twenty  years  more  will  not  see  them  finished. 

I  The  enormous  pile  is  to  have  five  roofs,  the  prin- 
I  cipal  one  being  180  feet  high.  Within  the  walls 
there  will  not  be  fewer  than  120  massive  pillars,  all 
exquisitely  carved  and  ornamented  in  the  most 
elaborate  style  of  costly  embellishment.  On  either 
side  of  the  great  door  will  rise  two  towers  nearly 
500  feet  in  height ;  and  nothing  that  art  and  ex¬ 
pense  can  accomplish  will  be  left  undone  to  render 
them  matchless  models  for  after-ages  to  admire. 
The  first  stone  of  the  new  part  of  the  building  will 
be  laid  in  the  course  of  the  next  autumn,  with 
much  solemn  pomp,  by  the  king  in  person.  His 
majesty  will  be  accompanied  by  the  king  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  and  several  other  royal  and  distinguished 
personages. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  SALISBURY  AND  THE  BIBLE  SOCIETY'. 

To  the  Rev.  A.  Drandram. 

.My  DEAR  Sir, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Record,  and 
signed  by  yourself  and  Mr.  Browne,  as  joint  secre¬ 
taries  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in 
which  you  correct  an  erroneous  statement  respect¬ 
ing  the  grounds  of  my  retirement  from  that  society, 
which  originally  appeared  in  The  Dorset  County 
Chronicle,  and  was  transferred  from  that  paper  to 
The  Record.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say, 
that  your  statement  is  quite  correct,  and  that  the 
paragraph  in  question  was  altogether  erroneous. 
The  statement  was  to  the  effect,  that  the  bishop  had 
withdrawn  because  the  society  would  not  put  itself 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  The  mistaken  impression,  however,  on  this 
subject,  which  has  gone  abroad,  seems  to  make  it 
necessary  for  me  to  remove  any  misapprehension 
which  may  exist,  by  stating  the  reasons  which  dkl 
induce  me  to  take  a  step,  in  many  respects  so  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  me,  as  that  of  resigning  my  connexion 
with  the  Bible  Society.  In  tlie  letter  in  which  I 
conveyed  to  you  my  resignation  on  the  20th  of  Au¬ 
gust  in  last  year,  I  said,  “  I  am  so  unwilling  to 
speak  unfavourably  of  an  institution  to  which  I 
have  for  some  years  belonged,  and  which  comprises 
among  its  supporters  so  many  persons  whose  opi¬ 
nions  have  every  claim  to  my  respect,  that  I  for¬ 
bear  to  state  more  fully  the  reasons  that  have  led 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  my  duty  to  abstain 
in  future  from  taking  a  part,  as  I  have  hitherto 
done,  ill  the  operations  of  this  society.”  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  feelings  here  expressed,  it  was 
my  wish  to  withdraw  myself  with  as  little  publicity 
as  possible ;  and  not,  unless  obliged  to  do  so,  to 
stale  my  reasons  for  taking  tbis  step.  And  even 
now,  though,  in  order  to  justify  my  own  course,  I 
am  obliged  to  point  out  what  appears  to  me  the  great 
objecHons  inherent  in  the  constitution  and  practice 
of  this  society,  it  is  my  desire  to  do  full  jiutice  to 
those  persons,  many  of  them  men  whose  opinions  I 
am  bound  highly  to  respect,  who  either  do  not  sec 
these  defects  in  the  same  light  in  which  they  appear 
I  to  me,  or  think  that  the  advantages  attending  the 
;  operations  of  the  society  in  other  respects  are  so 
great  as  to  outweigh  these  objections.  The  follow- 
:  ing,  however,  are  the  considerations  which  were 
mainly  instrumsiital  in  leading  my  mind  to  the  con- 
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elution  at  which  I  have  arrived.  I.  The  contiiiu- 
tion  and  character  of  the  public  meeting!  by  which 
the  buiinett  of  the  society  is  carried  on.  2.  The 
manner  in  which  its  operations  frequently  interfere 
with  the  good  order  of  the  Church,  and  obstruct 
the  ministry  of  the  parochial  clergy.  3.  The  ten* 
dency  of  the  society  to  obscure  the  oliicc  of  the 
Church  in  relation  to  the  word  of  God.  I  will,  as 
briefly  at  I  can,  explain  what  1  mean  on  each  of 
these  points.  'VVhoever  hat  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  Uibic  Society,  is  aware 
that  they  are  com|>oted  of  persons  belonging  to 
every  variety  of  religious  denomination,  and  hold¬ 
ing  every  shade  of  opinion  which  is  compatible 
with  the  acceptance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  re¬ 
velation  from  God.  All  these  persons  meet  toge¬ 
ther,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  occasion  which 
assembles  them,  with  an  appearance  of  recognised 
equ.ility  in  a  matter  touching  upon  the  foundation 
of  religious  belief.  The  Independent,  the  Baptist, 
the  Quaker,  the  Socinian,  assemble  on  the  platform 
hy  the  tide  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  on  a 
common  understanding  that  their  difierences  are 
pro  hue  vice  to  be  laid  aside,  and  their  point  of 
agreement  in  receiving  the  Bible  at  the  word  of 
God,  and  being  zealous  for  its  distribution,  is  to  be 
alone  considered.  Do  not  let  me  be  misunder¬ 
stood  as  implying  that  a  dishonourable  compro¬ 
mise  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  any  one  is  required 
by  the  constitution  of  the  society.  On  the  contrary, 
I  know  that  “  Union  without  compromise"  is  a 
sort  of  watchword  in  it.  But  what  I  do  say  is,  that 
the  necessary  tendency  of  a  meeting  so  composed 
it  to  magnify  the  point  of  agreement  between  its 
members,  and  to  sink,  as  of  comparative  insignifi¬ 
cance,  their  respective  difierences.  Whoever  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  attending  meetings  of  the 
Bible  Society  must  be  familiar  with  such  expres¬ 
sions  as  that  the  members  of  the  society  are  only 
separated  by  “  unimportant  diflerences,"  and  are 
joined  in  "essential  unity;"  whereas  an  examin¬ 
ation  of  what  these  “  unimportant  diflerences”  are, 
will  shew  that,  in  one  quarter  or  another,  they  com¬ 
prise  most  of  the  chief  doctrines,  and  all  the  ordi¬ 
nances,  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  are  so  clearly 
recognised  in  the  constitution  of  the  society,  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  a  meeting  of  persons  assem¬ 
bled  to  promote  the  distribution  of  God’s  word  to 
unite  in  worshipping  him  in  prayer.  1  have  felt, 
tlierefore,  that  the  practical  tendency  of  such  meet¬ 
ings  is  to  foster  a  spirit  of  indiirerencc  to  the  most 
vital  doctrinal  truth,  as  well  as  yet  more  clearly  to 
exhibit  a  disregard  of  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  Church,  as  the  body  to  which  that  truth  is  in¬ 
trusted.  A  member  of  the  Church,  at  such  meet¬ 
ings,  is  always  liable  to  hear  statements  made  on 
these  topics  which  must  either  be  replied  to  at  the 
risk  of  a  very  inopportune  discussion,  or  apparently 
be  sanctioned  by  being  passed  over  in  silence.  The 
second  point  on  which  I  proposed  to  remark  is, 
the  manner  in  which  the  operations  of  the  society 
frequently  interfere  with  the  good  order  of  the 
Church,  by  beingobtruded  into  the  parishes  ofclergy 
who  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  take  a  part  in  them. 
A  very  great  proportion  of  the  clergy  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bible  Society;  but,  from  the  constitution 
of  that  body,  its  operations  are  necessarily  carried 
on  without  reference  to  this,  and  meetings  are  hol- 
den  in  the  parishes  of  such  clergy  contrary  to  their 


wishes.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  in  such  a 
cate,  that  a  clergyman  finds  that  a  meeting  of  the 
Bible  Society  is  to  take  place  in  hit  parish.  The 
dissenting  chapel  is  pcrlups  the  place  of  attemhiy. 
Uf  his  own  parishioners,  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
cause  are  the  leading  dissenters.  Hut  members  of 
the  (hiurch  from  other  parishes,  who  are  supporters 
of  the  society,  also  attend.  I’erhsps  some  neigh¬ 
bouring  clergy  are  induced,  even  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  which 
thus  practically  assume  tlie  appearance  of  giving  s 
sanction  and  support  to  the  system  of  dissent;  tend 
to  lower  the  influence  of  the  clergyman  with  his 
parishioners  ;  and  to  make  the  very  distribution  of 
the  Scriptures  a  means  of  upholding  those  **  erro¬ 
neous  and  strange  doctrines  contrary  to  God's 
word,"  which  every  clergyman  is  bound  by  hit  or¬ 
dination  vow  "  with  all  faithful  diligence  to  banish 
and  drive  away."  1  have  had  repeated  and  painful 
experience  of  such  cases  in  the  course  of  the  last 
five  years;  and  1  have  felt  that,  while  I  continued 
a  member  of  the  society,  the  sanction  of  my  autho¬ 
rity  was  indirectly  given  to  proceedings  which  I 
could  not  but  regard  as  very  detrimental  to  the 
good  order  of  the  Church,  and  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  in  their  respective  parishes.  Reflection 
upon  these  two  great  practical  evils  in  the  working 
of  the  society,  will,  I  think,  shew  that  they  both 
proceed  from  the  same  fundamental  error,  that, 
viz.,  of  forgetting  that  a  body  so  constituted  it  not 
properly  capable  of  performing  functions  which  es¬ 
sentially  appertain  to  the  Church  in  her  character 
of  “witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,”  and  are 
capable  of  being  satisfactorily  discharged  by  her 
alone.  I  mean  satisfactorily  discharged  on  the 
principles  which  a  member  of  the  Church  is  bound 
to  recognise  ;  because  the  indifl'erence  to  positive 
doctrine,  and  the  unlimited  license  of  private  judg¬ 
ment,  both  in  points  of  faith  and  discipline,  which 
it  is  the  effect  of  the  system  of  the  society  to  foster, 
are  as  n;ucli  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Church,  as  they  are  agreeable  to  the  views  of  some 
of  the  bodies  that  are  separated  from  her.  And 
this  is  the  third  ground  which  I  mentioned,  as 
having  influenced  my  judgment  in  coming  to  the 
decision  I  have  done.  1  have  now  stated  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is  not  so 
constituted  as  to  enable  it  to  discharge  in  the  best 
and  most  satisfactory  manner  the  great  office  it  has 
undertaken ;  and  that,  sensible  as  I  am  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  object  proposed,  and  anxious  to 
promote  it,  1  cannot  properly  co-operate  with  this 
society  in  doing  so,  or  continue  a  member  of  it 
consistently  witli  my  duly  in  other  respects.  —  I 
have  the  honour  to  remain,  my  dear  sir,  your  very 
faithful  servant,  £.  Sarum. 

Wilton  Crescent,  March  2,  1842. 
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